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COTTAGE NURTURE, 

Peopte are for the most part persuaded that the staid, 
orderly, and intelligent character of the Scottish pea- 
santry, is chiefly owing to their careful training, in 
their father’s house, before going to school, and dur- 
‘ng their attendancethere. The “ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night” of Burns, and other popular eulogies, have 
placed this matter in a light which it is delightful to 
contemplate; and it has become a firm article of be- 
lief in the public mind, that there is scarce a humble 
roof in the country, under which is not regularly and 
duly displayed a scene of the same simple piety, and 
of the same parental and filial affection. Far be it 
from us to think, or to endeavour to make others 
think, that such scenes are rare; but we must say, 
they are far from being universal, and that the respect- 
ful tenderness with which the generality of the Scot- 
tish poor treat their aged parents, is owing, in a mul- 
titude of cases, to circumstances entirely different from 
the sentiments imbibed by them in early youth, while 
ander the care of their father and mother. 

The system of managing children is from the com- 
mencement vicious. The first sentiment instilled in- 
to the mind of the infant is—we are sorry to say, and 
many of our readers will be startled to hear it—that 
of envy. Whenever the child is fretful, the mother 
seems to consider that it ought to be pacified—bv fair 
means if possible, but at all events that it ought to be 
pacified. She therefore offers playthings and food, to 
divert it from its ill-humour ; and if these be rejected, 
she presses the petted urchin to take them imme- 
diately, lest some of its brothers or sisters should get 
them. It is astonishing how effectual this appeal to 
the bad passions proves—the playthings and the food 
are eagerly accepted, not because they are needed or 
desired, but to deprive another of the gratification 
they might afford. The cries of the infant are stilled, 
indeed, by this expedient; but at what a cost! The 
seeds of malice are sowed in its little heart; and this 
lesson, the first it receives, is taught by its own mo- 
ther! If you expostulate with the woman on the sub- 
ject, and represent to her the mischief she is doing, 
and the baneful consequences that must follow, she 
returns some such answer as, “ Oh dear, what does 
the bairn ken !”” This she says in the very face of the 
fact, that “the bairn” acted upon her evil suggestions, 
thereby manifestly showing that it perfectly under- 
stood them. 

Nor is this pernicious treatment confined to the 
period of infancy—it is continued till the child be no 
longer the youngest of the family—till it be fairly off 
its mother’s hands, and quite competent to devise and 
execute evil on its own account. It is now she begins 
to complain grievously and loudly of its mischievous 
propensities; she scolds incessantly, and it never in 
the least regards reproof—her own instructions have 
taken too firm a root. Yet the infatuated parent per- 
severes in the same system, let her offspring be never 
so numerous. She sees all ber elder-born become 
quarrelsome among themselves, disobedient to herself, 
and hypocritically dutiful in their father’s presence ; 
yet she wants the penetration to discover, and the ca- 
pacity or the will to understand when it is explained 
to her, that all this perversity of disposition has been 
cherished into maturity by her own ill-timed indul- 
gences. Remonstrance is as vain as formerly, and is 
met with as illogical a reply: “Oh, sirs, who can 
think a mother wad teach her ain bairns wickedness ! 
Sic a thing canna be!” And so she goes on, rearing 
all her family alike, first instilling bad passions into 
their minds, and then lamenting their effects, and 
laying the whole blame upon the depravity of human 
Nature. 


But the mother is not the only one to blame for 
spoiling her children. The rest of the family, with 
equal willingness, and equal unconsciousness, lend 
their helping hand. The child takes a squalling fit, 
which all the usual methods fail to appease : “‘ Come 
to me !”’ exclaims the father. ‘“ Did mother vex my 
baby ? Come, and I'll pay (punish) her!” Well, 
the noisy bantling is transferred from the arms of the 
one parent to those of the other; a sham infliction of 
blows takes place; the father tries every blandish- 
ment he can think of; and the squall grows louder 
and louder. The aunt next interferes, with a speech 
conceived in similar terms, and the same pretended 
chastisement ; she offers the child something uncom- 
monly attractive—an article of crystal or the like, 
which may be looked at, but is unfit for the handling 
of an infant: he holds his peace, and is for a time 
contented with the sight; but ere long he becomes 
anxious to get hold of it, and when it is withdrawn, 
with an “ Eh, I daurna let you touch it, though,” he 
bawls out more lustily than ever. His eldest sister, 
not forgetting the before-recited preliminaries, now 
tries her powers of pleasing ; and in this manner the 
boy is handed from one to another, till every mem- 
ber of the family has had an opportunity of persuad- 
ing him that all the rest have used him ill. Thus, 
whether restored to good humour or not, he at least 
remains convinced that they have all been in the wrong, 
and himself in the right; and accordingly he grows 
more and more sulky and self-willed. 

Let us step forward a few years. The family of 
Mrs MacMalice are now all past the period of infancy, 
and “ running about her hand.” One day a neigh- 
bour comes in—‘* Dear me, Mrs MacMalice, how’s a’ 
wi’ ye? It’s sic a time sin’ I have seen you! But I 
needna tell you how a wheen sma’ bairns like mine 
tether ane to hame. Ye’'ll be weel off wi’ yours, now, 
Mrs MacMalice. Nane o’ them needs ony keeping; 
and there's your auldest lassie, Mysie—she’ll e’en be 
agreat help to yon?” “ Help to me!” exclaims Mrs 
MacMalice; “ ’deed, if I maun tell the truth, she’s 
mair trouble and vexation than a’ the lave. No a 
thing will she do that I bid her—minds naething but 
galloping and gampherelling about, wasting her time, 
wearing her shoon, and tearing her claes, amang the 
neighbours’ weans. I’m sure I wish she war but 
away to service, for never a turn will she work for 
her mother. And there’s Jock—Get out o’ my sight, 
ye villain !—[ Here a cuff and a push to the said Jock, 
who evacuates the premises incontinent]—Wad he 
gang to the school for me the day—na! but sat and 
whinged and grat a’ morning about a sair fit: and nae 
sooner was the rest away, and the time for ganging 
fairly by, than—nae mair greeting, and nae mair 
word o’ the sair fit!—he was scampering about as 
yauld as ye like. Oh, woman, there's fash wi’ bairns 
when they're on the knee; but if they hae their 
health, there’s nae grief like what fock gets when they 
come up a bit!” 

Such is the tenor of Mrs MacMalice’s complaint, 
and no part of it is overstrained. Instead of her ma- 
naging her family, there is not one of them but knows 
how to wheedle, impose upon, and control her as they 
please. The father being absent all day at work, they 
have not grown into familiarity with him, but stand 
in awe of his anger, and dread lest their mischievous 
pranks should reach his ears. Were this to happen, 
timely chastisement might effect some reformation. 
But all delinquencies are kept from his knowledge, 
until it be too late to punish the fault. Many a time 
they threaten to report to him one another’s mis- 
deeds; but there is none of them without the guilt of 
sume misdemeanour hanging over his head, and so 


the fear of retaliation keeps them all silent. “ If you 
tell it was me that broke Jenny Simpson's window,” 
says one offender to another, “ I'll tell it was ycu 
that pu’d the grozels [gooseberries] off the bushes in 
her garden.” Thus they compound their little fe- 
lonies. Their mother attempts to impose some check 
upon their naughty conduct, by declaring, twenty 
times a-day or oftener, that “ they may depend on’t, 
she will let their father ken how they gang on.”” But 
her feeble purposes are easily turned aside: The afore. 
mentioned Jock comes in from play, and demands 
some one of his father’s tools—the hammer, we shall! 
say. ‘‘ What are you gaun to do wi’ the hammer, 
sir ?” asks his mother sharply. “I just want it,” 
says Jock. “ But I’m gaun to gie you nae siccan a 
thing,” rejoins she; ‘ ye’ll break it or lose it, and 
then what will your father say?” Jock, however, 
lingers about, watches an opportunity, possesses him- 
self of the wished-for article, and decamps with it at 
the height of his speed. His mother follows haud 
passibus equis (that is to say, with a velocity not equal 
to Jock’s), thundering after him abundance of com- 
mands and threats—“ Bring back the hammer this 
moment! Billy, an I hada gripo’ you! See if I 
dinna tell your father!” and soon. The redoubted 
Jock, however, disregarding all mandatory, objurga- 
tory, and minatory speeches, keeps at a safe distance 
with his prize; and his mother is obliged to abandon 
the fruitless chase. ‘Towards night, Jock repairs 
home, without the hammer, which he has lost, and 
can give no hints that might lead to its recovery—he 
recollects neither the spot where he had it last, nor 
the places where he has been since. All he can do is 
to blubber most penitentially (for the time), and to 
beseech his mother not to disclose the offence to his 
other parent. ‘“ I'll tell him, Jock,” says she, “ as 
sure as you’re there.” “ Oh, mother, dinna do’t, dinna 
do’t !” exclaims the culprit ; “ I'll never do the like 
again! Dinna tell him! Oh, mother, dinna!t” 
“ Weel, weel, then,” says the too indulgent mother 
at last, * I'se say naething about it this time; but 
mind again! Dicht your face, like a man, and sit 
down ; and there’s your supper t’ye.” The head of 
the family comes home from work ; nothing is said of 
the loss of the hammer ; and all passes sinoothly as 
usual. Jock felicitates himself upon his escape, and 
the next day sees him as disobedient and as unruly a 
boy as ever. Some time after, the father, having oc- 
casion to drive a nail, misses the hammer, and com- 
mences a search, from which his wife does not dis- 
suade him ; but when it proves vain, she suggests that 
“ maybe some o’ the bairns, poor things, may hae 
taen it out—as they’re aye carrying things away— 
and forgotten it some gate among their plays. As for 
hersell, she has sae muckle ado, washing and baking, 
making and mending, taking up what every one casts 
down, and keeping the house in some sort of order, 
that she has nae time to look after them out of doors.” 
With this prelude she launches into such a detail of 
her housewifely cares and labours, and of the diffi- 
culty she has after all in making ends meet, that her 
husband is glad to hold his peace, and to pretermit all 
farther inquiry concerning the hammer. All this 
takes place in the hearing of the children, who of 
vourse receive it all as an excellent lesson in the art 
of deception, besides being assured of their mother’s 
kind interference to screen them from the effects of 
all future delinquencies. 

In these habits of idleness and deceit, the children 
grow up to the age when it is necessary for them to 
go to service, and begin to provide for themselves. If 
the self-willed young creatures knew the hardships of 
this new kind of life, it would not be easy to get them 
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to consent to quit home; but their imagination has 
invested a state of freedom from the control of parents 
and schoolmasters with such charms, that they are 
eager for the term of departure. Among other follies 
which the eldest daughter Mysie has been taught, is 
the love of fine dress ; from earliest childhood, when- 
ever she was attired in a new suit, she has been ac- 
customed to hear her personal appearance lauded by 
her mother and the complaisant neighbours ; and on 
her own part there was no want of vanity to relish 
the most extravagant praises. Many a time has she 
envied the women-servants at adjoining farm-houses, 
their splendid bonnets, flaunting ribbons, and gaudy 
gowns, and urged her mother in vain to procure her 
similar braveries; but now she has the prospect of 
winning a wage for herself, and determines to pur- 
chase therewith abundance of elegant clothes. This 
is the sole consideration that enters her mind on the 
subject, and it makes her willing to engage herself 
any where, to any task. Jock buoys himself up in 
like manner with beatific visions ; but his are of a dif- 
ferent description. He has read the “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard” and the “ Vision of Mirza” at 
school, till these fine compositions ring odiously in his 
ears; Psalms and Questions he has learnt till he is 
sick at heart ; and he is altogether weary of the daily 
“ paumies” inflicted upon him for making crooked 
lines and blots in his copybook. Then, as he crawls 
unwillingly to school, he is every morning tempted by 
the sight of a cowherd boy abroad with his charge, and 
about to spend the bright sunny day in fishing, build- 
ing houses, cutting sticks, and basking in the noontide 
heat at his pleasure. If Jock had any notion of the 
Golden Age, he would set down these as its supreme 
felicities ; and the expectation of enjoying them car- 
ries him unreluctant from his father’s house. 

It is now that experience begins to inculcate her 
harsh but wholesome lessons. Mysie has to bend her 
back toa task from morning to night under the watch- 
ful eye of her master or mistress. No more “gallop. 
ing and gampherelling about” for her. There is no- 
body now to perform the work she has neglected— 
nobody to regard her complaints. Twenty timesina 
day, some of the saucy language with which she used 
to receive her mother’s commands rises to the root of 
her tongue; but the unrelaxing features of her mis- 
tress overawe her, and she finds there is nothing for 
it but to drudge on in silence. At the end of the 
term, when her “ penny fee” is paid, it turns out that 
wearing-clothes must be got betore fineries ; and she 
has to abandon for the present all thoughts of the bon- 
net, the ribbons, and the gown. Thus, no longer the 
child of over-indulgent fondness, but under the ne- 
cessity of working her own way in the world, she dis- 
covers by degrees that she will never get on pleasantly 
among her fellow-servants, unless by parting with 
her old vices of laziness, obstinacy, and every other 
sort of undutiful behaviour. Jock goes through an 
ordeal not much different. He finds out that there is 
not sunshine every day in the year, and that he can- 
not get home as formerly to extend his limbs before a 
comfortable fire when a fall of rain or sleet takes 
place. He cowers behind a broken fence, draws his 
piece of a plaid close round his head and his bare feet, 
and, shuddering with cold, wishes term-time were 
come, that he might get his wages to buy himself a 
pair of shoes. He wonders if the day will never be 
done; and when night does arrive, and he enters the 
kitchen, dripping wet like the rest of the servants, 
nobody asks him if he be either cold or hungry. How 
different is this from home, where, in such circum- 
stances, his mother would have seated him in the 
warmest corner, and supplied him, without waiting 
till meal-time, with a “‘ whang of bannock and cheese,” 
to allay the sharp cravings of his young appetite. The 
tears start to Jock’s eyes as this contrast presents it- 
self to his mind; and at the same time he remembers 
with something like regret his ungrateful and disobe- 
dient conduct to his kind parent. Add to all this, 
that a complaint has been lodged of his permitting 
the cattle w trespass. To shun the pelting of the 
pitiless storm, he had lingered too long beside the 
broken fence. This, however, is not admitted as any 
palliation of his negligence. His master sternly re- 
minds him that “ he was hired to keep the kye right, 
and no to lie darned ahint park dykes,” and threatens, 
if he do not perform his duty better, to turn him off 
without paying him a farthing of wages. Exposed 
to the full brunt of his employer’s indignation, with 
no person to say a word in his behalf, Jock is forced 
to reflect for himself, and comes at last to the conclu- 
sion, that the only way to obtain money wherewithal 
to purchase shoes—which he has just found to be so 
needful in cold weather—is to attend closely to his 
charge, and endeavour to please his master. Thus is 
laid the foundation of a character distinguished by 
firmness, steadiness, and fidelity ; and both Jock and 
his sister become respected as diligent and faithful 
servants and obliging neighbours. Such is often the 
happy effect of people being thrown early upon their 
own resources, and compelled to think for themselves. 
We wish there were fewer children who needed to be 


reformed by this process, and that it proved effectual 
with more of those who need to be reformed. 


[ The preceding article is one of a few pieces, which 
were contributed to the Journal, by the late Mr Ro- 
bert Hogg, a short while before his death. Mr Hogg 
was one of our most valuable assistants, and wrote 
the articles, “A Turn for Business,” “ Husbands 
and Wives,” and “ The Rocking,” in our first volume, 
and ‘ Listeners,” “ Losses in Families,” and ‘ Wind- 
falls,” in the second, besides a few articles of infor- 
mation ; all of which, we have reason to believe, were 
more than favourably received. The junior editor of 
this work, to whom Mr Hogg was endeared by an 
intimacy commenced at school, and maintained with- 
out interruption for twenty years, has farther plea- 
sure in commemorating that his lamented friend was 
the writer of the articles, Dr BLackLock and M1cHAaEL 
Bruce, in the Scottish Biographical Dictionary, now 
in the course of publication—articles characterised by 
a full share of that delicacy and tenderness which 
marked every graver composition of his pen ; besides 
various poems published in connection with modern 
music, and in Constable’s and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazines. Mr Hogg was a nephew of the author 
of the Queen’s Wake, and, with much of the genius 
of that extraordinary person, had derived from a good 
education many literary qualifications in which his 
uncle is confessedly deficient. He was originally de- 
signed for the church, but, before entering upon the 
theological course necessary for that purpose, changed 
his views, and applied himself to a line of useful em- 
ployment, in which many literary men of consider- 
able note have been heretofore engaged, that of a cor- 
rector of the press. With the exception of a.short 
time, during which he acted as assistant or secretary 
to an eminent literary gentleman in London, he 
devoted the whole of his life, from his eighteenth 
year, to this occupation, and contracted, it is to be 
feared, from his severe and conscientious application, 
the seeds of a consumptive disorder which ended in 
his death. The little leisure which he enjoyed during 
these years he spent chiefly in composition; yet such 
was his modest and unambitious character, that, ex- 
cepting among a very few friends, his talents were 
scarcely known. He wrote from the feelings of 
his own heart alone, and, having expressed these, 
cared not though no other eye than his own should 
ever see them. A life more irreproachable—talent 
less tainted by the peculiarities which too often vi- 
tiate its glory—a more gentle or affectionate heart 
—can rarely be found. The only fault of his cha- 
racter—if such .it can be esteemed—was an indif- 
ference to those impulses which, whether selfish or 
generous, are necessary to cause men who possess 
abilities to seek for opportunities of displaying them 
in the service of the world. So dependent, however, 
is the mental fabric upon the material, that perhaps 
this disposition to retirement arose in no small degree 
from a low state of health, disinclining him to the 
bustle and shock which are inseparable from even the 
humblest public career. Mr Hogg died at his father’s 
house, in the upper part of Tweeddale, on the 9th of 
January 1834, being in the thirty-second year of his 
age. A few short pieces, which, like the above, he 
composed during the last few weeks of his existence, 
when labouring under a waste of body but too symp- 
tomatic of his approaching end, will appear from time 
to time in the present work, and will be marked, for 
distinction, with his initials. ] 


POSTS. 
Posts are an instrument of civilisation only inferior 
to the art of printing and the mariner’s compass, 
and an account of them cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to our readers. We find the first notice of posts 
in the Persian empire. Darius the First, son of Hys- 
taspes, caused couriers with saddled horses to stand 
ready at different stations throughout the empire, si- 
tuate one day’s journey from each other, in order to 
receive reports from the provinces without delay. A 
similar system is found to have existed in a very effi- 
cient state in the Roman empire under Augustus ; 
and the word is supposed to have been originated 
there, being derived from positus (placed), because 
horses were put at certain distances, to transport let- 
ters or travellers. It was chiefly with a view to ob- 
taining quick intelligence from distant armies, that 
the Romans established posts. Augustus used to re- 
ceive dispatches by this means from Sclavonia in four 
days; and his successor Tiberius (in whose time took 


place the crucifixion of Jesus Christ) was so much ac. 
customed to this expedition, that he indignantly threw 
away his dispatches, if they were more than twenty 
days from Asia, fifteen from Europe, ten from Africa, 
five from Sclavonia, and three from any part of Italy. 
Under him, and also under the succeeding emperors, 
extra posts were used. The head of the post depart. 
ment was the commander of the pretorian guards. In 
the ninth century there existed in Germany, France, 
and Italy, messengers who travelled on horseback, 
destined, however, only for the service of govern. 
ment; and this establishment, besides, was of little 
duration. Carrier-pigeons are used in the east, and 
became known in Europe through the Crusaders, but 
seem never to have been used in the latter part of the 
world to any extent. When commerce began to flou- 
rish, the larger commercial cities, particularly in Ger- 
many, began to establish mounted messengers and 
stage-coaches; and letters were often conveyed, in 
something like a regular plan, by means of travelling 
merchants, and butchers, who used to ride about to 
buy cattle. In the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the university of Paris maintained pedestrian 
messengers, who at certain times took charge of let- 
ters and money for the students, collected in that city 
from almost all parts of Europe. Louis the Eleventh 
of France established for his own use mounted mes- 
sengers, and, by an edict of June 19, 1464, instituted 
post-stations, at intervals of four French miles, on 
the chief roads of France. Charles the Eighth ex- 
tended this institution, which existed until 1524, for 
the sole use of the court. When the Spaniards dis. 
covered Peru in 1527, they found messengers placed 
at short distances on the road from Custo to Quito, 
in order to transmit with speed the orders of the incas. 

Germany.—In this country, where the modern sys- 
tem may be said to have originated, the first post was 
established in Tyrol, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, by Roger the First, count of Thurn and 
Taxis, whose son established another from Brussels 
to Vienna in 1516, by the wish of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian the First. In 1522, a post was established be- 
tween Vienna and Nuremberg, where the diet sat, on 
account of the war with Solyman the Second ; but it 
ceased with the war. Thus it will be observed that 
the establishment of posts in modern Europe was in 
some measure contemporary with that expansiun of 
the human mind, which, at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, produced 
and followed the invention of printing and the refor- 
mation of religion. Charles the Fifth was anxious to 
have news as quickly as possible, on account of the 
vastness of his states, and caused Leonard of Thurn 
and Taxis to establish a permanent riding-post from 
the Netherlands, through Liege, Treves, Spire, and 
Reinhausen, though Wurtemberg, Augsburg, and 
Tyrol, to Italy. In the latter country, the post ex- 
isted on a good footing under the emperor, who re- 
munerated the postmasters, and allowed his post- 
director, Simon von Taxis, to reside in the imperial 
palace at Milan, where every thing was kept in rea- 
diness for the post service. The Taxis family have 
almost ever since retained a greater or less interest 
in the post-system of Germany. In 1543, Leonard 
von Taxis was appointed postmaster-general of the 
empire: and, in 1615, a descendant of his, Lemoral 
von Taxis, was actually infeoffed in the office, as au 
imperial fief. Ferdinand the Second extended this 
grant so as to make it descendible to the nieces of 
Lemoral, and a regular post now went every week 
from the imperial court (at Brussels), and also from 
Rome, Milan, Venice, Mantua, &c., to Augsburg, 
and thence to Brussels and back. The post remained 
on this footing as long as the empire existed, one of its 
many ill-defined and unwieldy institutions, in which 
private or petty interest was allowed to stand in the 
way of public welfare. There are at present posts of 
various kinds in Germany. Austria, Prussia, Ba- 
varia, Hanover, Saxony, Baden, Brunswick, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Holstein-Oldenburg, Holstein. 
Lauenburg, and Luxemburg, have exclusively their 
own posts; while the privilege or fief of the Thurn 
and Taxis family still obtains in Wurtemberg, Hesse- 
Nassau, the states of the Saxon-Ernestine line, the 
Schwartwzenburgs, Hohenzollern, Waldeck, Lippe- 
Detmold, and the territories of the Prince of Reuss. 
The whole Thurn and Taxis post-establishment is 
under the superintendence of the postmaster-general 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine: it extends over an area 
of 25,000 miles, containing 3,753,450 inhabitants. It 
is rarely that enterprise or ingenuity is rewarded so 
splendidly as in the case of the Count of Taxis, whose 
family, it will be observed, have enjoyed the conse- 
quences of his having established the first German 
post for above three hundred years. 
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The stage-coaches almost all over Germany are 
united with the post-offices, and are called fahrende 
posten (driving posts). With the many disadvantages 
connected with this state of things, there is at least 
one advantage, that, by these posts, which travel of 
course slower than letter-mails, parcels may be sent 
as safely as letters. In several German states, letters 
can be “ recommended,” which is somewhat like our 
system of insuring valuable parcels. A higher postage 
is paid for such letters, which are specified in the 
way-bill, and + ded to ial attention. It 
is needless to point out that such a practice amounts 
to a confession of fallibility, unworthy of such an in- 
stitution. In some states it is permitted to pay a 
sum not beyond a certain amount to any postmaster, 
and to send the receipt therefor to any other part of 
the state, where the postmaster who receives it is 
obliged to pay the sum. A postmaster is also answer- 
able for any money which may have been enclosed in 
a letter in Lis presence previously to its being sent off. 

France.—Allusion has already been made to the 
university couriers who were employed in this coun- 
try at an early period, and also to an imperfect system 
established by government. The post, however, did 
not receive a regular form in France sill the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth—1610-1630—when a controller- 
general was appointed by the king. This officer and 
the postmasters under him received the whole revenue, 
till the minister Louvois, in 1676, farmed out the 
posts to one Patin, and committed to him the regula- 
tion of the whole establishment. In 1688, when the 
post was farmed out for the third time, the revenue 
amounted to 1,400,000 francs, or about L.58,333 ; and, 
in 1695, when it was sold by auction unconditionally, 
to 2,000,000 francs. The academical couriers, which 
in the course of time had acquired a kind of indepen. 
dent right or vested interest, were bought off by the 
Regent Orleans for 300,000 francs yearly, which was 
paid to the university of Paris till the beginning of 
the revolution. Partly from the suppression of this 
separate system, the post revenue of France had risen 
in 1730 to 3,000,000 francs. The establishment was 
temporarily taken under the royal management in 
1738, in order to ascertain the real income. The re- 
sult was an increase of the sum at which it was farmed 
out. In 1786, when it was leased for the twenty-third 
time, the sum paid amounted to 10,800,000 francs. 
The revolution brought a considerable change to the 
system. The privileges of the officers, who were for- 
merly of high station at court, were bought up, and 
the system upon the whole rendered more efficient. 
Napoleon made his vigorous genius conspicuous in this 
as in every other department of the state. He pub- 
lished, in 1808, Instruction Générale sur la Service des 
Postes, which yet remains in force. The tyrannical 
right of inspection was, however, used to a great ex- 
tent in this reign. M. Bourrienne tells us in his Me- 
moirs of Napoleon, that, when he was appointed by 
the allies, in March 1814, to take charge of the post- 
office at Paris, he found no fewer than 60,000 letters 
under detention, many of them for a number of years. 
The inviolability of letters was only established in 
France at the fall of the Villele administration in 1828. 
The revenue of the post in France is now about 
26,000,000 francs, or L.1,083,000, which is the postage 
of 60,000,000 letters. Besides these, there are letters 
and packets free of postage ; so that the whole may be 
reckoned at 110,000,000, without including 25,000 
sheets of Parisian periodicals sent daily to the depart- 
ments, and 25,000 others, which are published in the 
departments. Forty thousand letters leave Paris daily 
by the post-office, of which about ten thousand are 
free. The price of postage is more reasonable in 
France than in any other country. The highest sum 
charged for single letters to the most distant parts of 
the kingdom is a franc, or tenpence. Newspapers 
sent to any part of the kingdom are charged four 
centimes a-sheet ; those sent out of the kingdom pay 
eight. Other printed matter can be sent at the rate 
ot five centimes per sheet, in the first case, and ten in 
the second, payable on delivery. Patterns of goods 
can be sent at one-third postage. In Paris, there are 
five deliveries of letters a-day in winter, and six in 
summer. 

Great Britain.—Traces of a system of pusts are ob- 
served in the statutes of Edward the Third, who 
reigned from 1327 to 13773; but there was no perma- 
nent establishment at that time, nor for several cen- 
turies later. Edward the Fourth had a system of 
posts for obtaining quick and frequent intelligence of 
the proceedings of the army which he sent against the 
Scots under his brother Gloucester, in 1478. In the 
succeeding century several rude attempts at a regular 
post system were made. In 1543, a post existed by 
which letters were carried from London to Edinburgh 
within four days ; but this rate of transportation, ex- 
traordinarily rapid for that period, lasted but a short 
time. Universities, cities, and mercantile communi- 
ties, were then accustomed to employ individuals for 
the conveyance of letters, much after the manner of 
the private runners still employed in sequestered dis- 
tricts, where there are no post-towns. Express mes- 
sengers were often employed, at a great expense, and 
with little security. James the First set on foot, un- 
der Matthew de Quester, a system for forwarding let- 
ters intended for fureign lands. It was his son, Charles 
the First, who first (1635) established a regular post- 
system for the interior of his dominions, suppressing 
at the same time all the private and local posts. This 
institution was under the management of Thomas 


Witherings, who was removed in 1640 for gross abuses. 
About this time, a communication from the govern- 
ment in Scotland to the court, and the return of an 
answer after deliberation, required little less than a 
month. The king claimed the profits of the post, 
which seem to have been at first very trifling. The 
establishment, almost ruined by the civil wars, was 
revived on an efficient plan, by the Commonwealth in 
1654, when it soon became so profitable that it could 
be leased for L.10,000 a-year. Not long after this, 
however, the system was found to thrive so ill in Scot- 
land, that the government was glad to give a long 
lease of the post-office of that kingdom for nothing to 
a private individual. In the 12th of Charles the Se- 
cond, an act was passed for the more perfect establish- 
ment of the post ; and in the same reign a penny post 
was commenced in London, for the conveyance of let- 
ters within the metropolis, by two private individuals 
named Murray and Docwra. These persons expe- 
rienced much opposition, not only from the govern- 
ment, but from the public, and their post was even- 
tually adjudged to the Duke of York, as a branch of 
the general post-office. Nevertheless, a post of this 
kind flourished in London during nearly the whole of 
the last century, in the hands of private persons, till 
it finally became a part of the general system, by pur- 
chase, when, in order to meet the increased charges, 
and afford greater facilities for conveyance, the rate 
was increased to twopence. A penny post was first 
established in Edinburgh by a private person of eccen- 
tric and curious genius, named Peter Williamson, a 
short while before the year 1780; it was bought up 
by the general post-office in 1793, and has ever since 
continued at the same rate of charge. The post in 
Great Britain has gradually been improved by various 
enactments and inventions, but chiefly by the esta- 
blishment of stage-coaches by Mr Palmer in 1784— 
and it is now a most efficient branch of the public ser- 
vice, bringing a revenue of about amillion and a half 
yearly to the government. Thereare about six hun- 
dred post-offices in England and two hundred in Scot- 
land ; and new ones, especially in the latter country, 
are frequently added. The regularity of the whole 
system, and the expedition and certainty with which 
letters are transmitted, communicate surprise to stran- 
gers, and exalt their ideas of our commercial great- 
ness. The English mail-coaches travel daily about 
13,000 miles; and, for the last ten years, the whole 
island, from Penzance to John o’ Groat’s House, a dis- 
tance of eleven hundred miles, is pervaded by these 
admirable instruments of civilisation.* The rates of 
charge by the British post-office are not considered 
unreasonable. For distances between thirty and fifty 
miles, the charge is 7d. ; from 80 to 120, 9d.; from 
230 to 300, ls. ; for every 100 miles more, 1d. addi- 
tional. Yet it may be questioned if the rates are 
not, after all, too high, even for the interests of the 
post-office itself. Notwithstanding the severe enact- 
ments against the transinission of letters by other 
Means, vast quantities, we suspect, are so transmitted, 
being generally on occasions of too little importance to 
endure the charges of the post-office. Perhaps it 
would be judicious, as the revenues increase, to di- 
minish the charges, so as to tempt a more universal 
use of the post-office fur the conveyance of memoranda 
and letters. 

America.—There has been a post system in the 
country now called the United States, since 1710. 
After the revolution, the congress took the post-office 
into its own hands, but has never adopted the plan of 
other countries so far as to contemplate it as a source 
of revenue. The primary use of the post-office—the 
transmission of letters on the safest, cheapest, and 
most expeditious system—has alone been considered 
in the western republic. Hence, while the receipts 
of the post-office were, in 1831, nearly two millions of 
dollars, the profit was only 91,582, while in several 
years no profit has accrued. The number of post- 
offices at the commencement of the present system in 
1789, was 75; in 1800, 903; in 1829, by that over- 
whelming ratio of increase which attends every thing 
in America, the number was 8004. In America, let- 
ters may be sent by a special messenger, but not by 
any other established means of conveyance than the 
post-office. ‘The charges are remarkably moderate— 
for distances under 30 miles, 6 cents, or 3d.; under 
80, 10 cents; under 150, 12) cents; under 400, 
183 cents ; 400 and upwards, 25 cents, or about Is. 04d. 
The most admirable part, however, of the post-system 
in America, is the way in which newspapers are trans- 
mitted. With the same generous disdain which cha- 
racterises the government in its forbearance to tax 
commercial intercourse, it refuses to lay the people 
under contribution for the diffusion of literary and 
political intelligence. Newspapers (all of which are 
unstamped) are transmitted to any place in the par- 
ticular state in which they are published, or, if car- 
ried out of the state, to any place within 100 miles of 
its border, for one cent or halfpenny ; over 100 miles, 
and out of the state in which they are published, one 
and a half cent, or three farthings ; for magazines and 
pamphlets, if published periodically, distance not ex- 


© A mail-coach is perhaps one of the most expressive symbols 
and symp of civilisation that ever meets the public eye. To 
set such a vehicle a-going, how much has been required! The 
writer, inspired by these feelings, will never forget the surprise he 
experienced, during a journey in 1826, on hearing the guard be- 
tween Tain and Dingwall speaking to the coachman in Gaelic— 
that emblem on the other hand of all that is primitive. 


ceeding 100 miles, one and a half cent per sheet ; dis- 
tance over 100 miles, two and a half cents per sheet. 
In the United States, letters cannot be violated for 
for any reason whatever, unless it be found necessary, 
from misdirection, or any other cause, to return them 
to the writer.* 


EMELINE, 
A TALE. 

EMELINE LorRaINeE was endowed by nature with all 
the graces of form and mind; and united to these 
pleasing qualities, that which is still more sure to at- 
tract, a guod heart. She had been brought up by her 
grandmother, whose partiality led her to imagine 
that her darling was almost too perfect ; but of this 
there was little danger, for unfortunately Emeline had 
a fault, but for which she would have been a subject 
of universal envy ; but which, with its darkening in- 
fluence, overshadowed all her amiable and prepossess- 
ing qualities. This fault was indolence; and from 
it all her actions were irregular and uncertain. She 
would put off from day to day the duties which pressed 
for immediate attention; always deferring until to- 
morrow that which ought to be done to-day ; and thus 
her time passed over, without leaving any trace of 
either pleasure or utility. Unaccustomed to note the 
hours as they passed, she never was dressed at a sea- 
sonable time, and was therefore never seen at the 
beginning of a meal, or the commencement of an en- 
tertainment ; and, on finding herself too late, she was 
often led to make excuses, which, however, seldom 
served to make her fault less conspicuous. If she had 
happened to commit any act of rudeness or inattention, 
and felt that a note or a visit were necessary to repair 
it, she generally put it off so long, that it became un- 
seasonable, and only served to aggravate the offence. 
As this was often ascribed to impertinence, she made 
a thousand enemies, who were the more ready to 
dwell upon her faults, for the sake of putting them in 
opposition to her many natural advantages ; and she, 
to revenge herself upon them for this severity, would 
listen to their remonstrances with a cold and studied 
indifference. 

Among the old friends of her family who judged 
Emeline with severity for this defect in her disposi- 
tion, Mr Montague, an industrious merchantof large 
fortune, in the acquisition of which punctuality had 
been one of his first virtues, distinguished himself by 
his serious reproaches. If he happened to dine with 
her grandmother, and Emeline made her appearance, 
as she generally did, in the middle of the repast, he 
would draw out his watch, which was the signal fora 
long enumeration of the advantages of scrupulous 
punctuality, and call upon her to calculate how much 
she was beyond the dinner hour. Emeline restrained 
herself at first, and laughing, would say, witha mild- 
ness that was sufficient to disarm her antagonist, 
“It is true that I am too late, but is that a crime not 
to be repaired ?” 

“Certainly not,” her grandmother would often add 3 
for she was always anxious to excuse her darling. 
“ In truth there is too much importance placed upon 
a fault of so trifling a nature. My grandaughter, 
Mr Montague, was not born for the paltry exactness 
of a counting-house.” : 

“ It is true,” replied the merchant ; “ the indolence 
of a parlour suits her better.” And thus the one by 
flattering, the other by offending, Emeline’s self-pride, 
only increased this failing in her disposition, and by 
that means influenced her future destiny more than 
could at that time have been imagined. Emeline re- 
ceived a yearly allowance, proportionate to the extent 
of her fortune ; and though it was a considerable sum, 
we must do her the justice to say that she was never 
led into that fondness for fashion, that excessive de- 
sire for eclipsing others, which becomes an endless 
abyss for so many young women. On this account 
prudent mothers pointed her out to their daughters 
as a specimen of moderation and economy ; little ima- 
gining that though she was free from these faults, she 
was guilty of others that were more than equivalent. 
Never having taken any pains to make herself ac- 
quainted with the proper price of the articles she 
wished to purchase, she only tried to get them with as 
little trouble as possible, and on that account would 
rather buy them of a pediar coming to the door, than 
endure the fatigue of going a-shopping; and as to 
mending, that was out of the question. It was much 
easier to buy new clothes, and throw the old ones 
away; so of course this plan was always adopted, 
without considering the swelling of her bills; though 
year after year she had found that they had accumu- 

ated far beyond her ability to defray them. Bewil- 
dered by the debt which at length began to press 
heavily upon her, she entrusted her embarrassment 
to an old nurse, who, having asmall sum of money 
in her possession, lent her all she could spare. The 
two following years she applied the same remedy ; 
but, alas! on the third, her nurse’s daughter was to 
be married, and the money was wanted ; and Emeline 
well knew that it must be paid. Nay, she not only 
felt that this must be done, but she also conceived it 
her duty to add a handsome present for the young 
bride. But how to get the money for the execution 
of this project, was the question. She thought of 
begging her grandmother to advance her some; but 
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the good lady was not free from avarice, and one of 
the things which she gave her grandaughter so much 
credit, was, that she made so few demands upon her. 

Emeline troubled and perplexed her mind about 
how she should contrive to pay her debts, till her 
head began to ache; and then, finding that she was no 
better for all her consideration, she determined to give 
up the subject, and let the matter take its chance. 
Her nurse, however, thought for her, and came to 
propose to her a means of getting out of her difficul- 
ties, by procuring the sum she wanted of a money- 
lender, who would, to be sure, require an exorbitant 
interest, but then she would soon haveit in her power 
to pay it all off, since she would undoubtedly be mar- 
ried soon, and then her whole fortune would be in her 
own power. The nurse had a relative who was will- 
ing to lend the money on the terms mentioned, and 
Emeline, kissing her for thus releasing her from her 
troubles, requested her to bring the money-lender im- 
mediately, that she might sign a note, payable a week 
after her marriage, and at once relieve herself from 
her difficulties. 

The event thus confidentially anticipated was not 
far distant. Edward Monroe, nephew to Mr Monta- 
gue, with little fortuné but great expectations from 
his uncle, chanced to meet Emeline at a ball, where 
her modest manners, noble figure, simple dress, and 
beautiful features, made a strong impression on his 
heart. He was too prudent, however, to decide from 
appearances only, and therefore made inquiries of her 
friends, to ascertain whether the qualities of her 
mind corresponded with those of her external appear- 
ance; and finding that they did, he immediately an- 
nounced to his uncle his intention of offering her his 
hand. “She has every desirable quality,” cried he : 
has not one fault—not one.” 

“Unless you choose to call getting up late a fault,” 
replied his uncle ; “or making dinner wait; or being 
an hour after the right time on all occasions.” 

“I know you will call them so,” said Edward, 
laughing. 

“Very well, laugh away !” returned Mr Montague, 
with bluntness ; “ you will not always laugh at it.” 
As the uncle, however, had no very serious objection 
to this marriage, he made no further difficulties, and 
matters were very soon adjusted. 

Mr Montague made Emeline a present, which, 
however, was more remarkable for its costliness than 
for the grace with which it was presented ; and hav- 
ing done so, he declared it would be impossible for him 
to witness their marriage, as his presence was neces- 
sary in a certain town on a particular day, which was 
near athand. But Monroe prevailed upon him to wait 
till after the ceremony, which, for his accommodation, 
was fixed to take place at eight o’clock in the morn. 
ing of Mr Montague’s departure. It was difficult for 
Emeline to get ready at suv early an hour, and the 
uncle’s patience was entirely exhausted before she 
made her appearance. But her toilet was at length 
completed, and having been kissed by her grand- 
mother, and received her affectionate blessing, Mon- 
roe took her by the hand, and presented her to the 
company. She was beautiful, and her air of modesty 
was so much in her favour, that every one looked on 
her with admiration, aud Monroe anticipated nothing 
but happiness. 

A few days after their marriage, the young couple 


were settled in a house, eleyant, yet simple, and suit. / 


able to their fortune, which was far from being consi- 
derable. Much economy was necessary for the ma- 
nagement of the family, and Monroe recommended it to 
his wife as one of her first duties. She acknowledged 
it to be so, and promised to observe it, only begging, 
with great sweetness, permission to commit a first 
and last folly, in a present which she wished to make 
him, and which she would pay for with her own 
money. Monroe, touched by this attention, declared 
that he wished for nothing but her likeness in minia- 
ture; and one morning, when the young couple were 
at breakfast, a servant brought a small packet into 
the room, saying that a man was waiting for an an- 
swer. 

The address was to Mrs Monroe, or, if she was 
from home, to Mr Monroe. Both were convinced 
that it was her picture which she had just done sit- 
ting for, and they playfully contended tor some time 
about which of them should have the pleasure of 
breaking the seal. 

“T long to see what is in this paper,” said the hus- 
band, with tenderness, “ it is so sweet to me to have 
any thing from your hand.” As he said this, he 
snatched the paper from her, and tore it open; but 
instead of the expected picture, he found the copy of 
anote, payable, with interest, a week after Emeline’s 
marriage, and a letter from the man who had ad- 
vanced the money, urging an immediate settlement. 
Blushes covered Emeline’s face, and she felt humili- 
ated before him whom she had taken so much pains 
to convince that his affections had been well placed. 
Tears accompanied the avowal of her imprudence, and 
the promise that she would never again commit a si- 
milar fault. Monroe did not reproach her, but simply 
gave her the money necessary to discharge her debt. 
An hour after the miniature arrived, but it was given 
with embarrassment, and was not received with eager- 
ness ; and though Monroe repeated to his acquaint- 
ances, “it isa present from my wife,” the recollec- 
tion of the extravagant and unprincipled conduct of 
which that wife had been guilty, arose at the same 
time to his mind, and checked the pleasing emotiuns 


that would otherwise have thrilled through his beart. 
Before long, however, this and every other unplea- 
sant idea was chased from the fond husband’s mind 
by the prospect of Emeline’s becoming a mother; and 
when that happy event took place, she became dearer 
to him than ever, and he could see nothing but per- 
fection in the mother of his boy. As acompliment to 
Mr Montague, the child was named Henry; and he 
was so healthy, and grew so rapidly, that the de- 
lighted father frequently declared he knew nothing 
on earth so beautiful as his wife, unless it was his 
little boy. 

Several months passed away, and nothing happened 
except some small losses of fortune, and Emeline was 
very happy. Henry grew both in strength and 
beauty. His mother, to whom he gave no trouble 
(for she did not nurse him herself), loved him ex- 
tremely. She smiled with complacency when they 
told her that her son had taken her fine black eyes. 

But it is not in this world that we are to find cer- 
tain repose and unmingled happiness, and Monroe 
soon found himself called upon to leave these beloved 
objects. Letters from Martinique, where he had pro- 
perty, convinced him of the necessity of his going 
there to execute business of great importance to the 
future fortunes of his child. He did not determine 
upon undertaking this long voyage without taking 
all the precautions that tenderness could suggest for 
the good of those he left behind. To prove his cor- 
fidence in her, he trusted his wife with a considerable 
sum of money, conjuring her at the same time for his 
sake to conquer her habits of carelessness and indo- 
lence; but when he began to speak of her attention 
to the little Henry, his voice failed him. He pressed 
him to his heart, placed him in his mother’s lap, and 
simply pronounced, ‘* Think of his father, and never 
leave him.” 

Emeline, bathed in tears, promised solemnly never 
to lose sight of him, and to redouble all her care and 
attention. She gave every assurance that could sa- 
tisfy the anxious father; and we must do her the 
justice to say, that, at the time, she had the fullest in- 
tentions of performing her promise ; but her husband 
was no sooner gone than she sank intoa state of total 
apathy, neither attending to her child, nor seeking 
the society of those friends whose kindness Monroe 
had charged her to cherish ; and though she gave her 
grief as the cause, the real one was, that it would cause 
her to leave her bed, and put off her morning gown, 
exertions which to her were intolerable. The conse- 
quence of this system of stagnation was, that Henry, 
who had become strong and turbulent, was left en- 
tirely to his nurse; and under the pretext that the 
air would be good for him, she had him almost con- 
stantly out of the house; and when taken to places, 
as he too often was, that were improper for him, he 
was sometimes bribed, and at others threatened into 
silence. 

Not long after her husband’s departure, Emeline 
lost her grandmother, and the legacy left by her was 
disputed bya relation as skilful and active in business 
as Emeline was defective. He commenced a lawsuit, 
which she was totally unable to manage ; for the mere 
word lawsuit was enough to throw her into convul- 
sions; and to escape the fatigue of it, or rather to 
avoid the weariness of hearing it talked about, she 
chose this moment to pay a visit to her husband's 
uncle, whom we have already introduced to our readers 
by the name of Mr Montague. 

As soon as Monroe left home, she had received the 
most pressing solicitations from the old gentleman to 
come and reside with him. He wanted company; he 
was tired of a bachelor's life; and as he was prompt 
in all his actions, he calculated the day of her depar- 
ture, that of her arrival, and the very hour when he 
couldembrace her. Emeline, who was not quite sv expe- 
ditious, was setting off twenty times; but either the 
carriage was not ready, the trunks were not packed, or 
something or other always prevented her ; till, atiast, 
after her uncle was tired of waiting for her, and had 
ceased to think of her, she left home to surprise him 
with a visit. She was at first inclined to take her son 
with her; but Nanette, his nurse, found good reasons 
to convince her that, as he was already sick, the jour- 
ney would kill him; but if she would allow him to 
go home with her, where he would breathe the pure 
country air, she would find him, on her return, so 
fat that she would not know him again. With re- 
spect to the care that she would take of him, she 
would not say any thing, as her mistress ought to 
kuow that she would suoner take the bread out of her 
own mouth to give it to the dear child, than let him 
want fur any thing. 

Emeline yielded, and left him under the care of 
this woman, not without some scruples of conscience 
with regard to the promise she had made her hus- 
band ; but it was for Henry’s good, and would save 
her an immense deal of trouble; besides, Monroe, to 
whom she often wrote that his boy was well, would 
never know that she had thus forsaken him. 

At length, after taking twice the time, and spending 
three times the money that was necessary, she arrived 
at her uncle’s house, which to her surprise she found 
to be a very elegant one. The illuminated windows 
and sound of music announced some great entertain- 
ment; and servants dressed in handsome liveries con- 
ducted her into a room filled with company, where Mr 
Montague, in full dress, was just going to open the 
ball with a pretty young woman, to whom he had that 
morning given his name. Surprised and mortified at 


his niece’s arrival, he began to explain to her that he 
was married; but, finding himself embarrassed, he 
cried out impatiently, “* Why did you come so late + 
You might have prevented me from doing a foolish 
thing. Not that I mean to say that I have done one ; 
but in relation to Monroe, it is a bad affair; and it wes 
in your power to have prevented it.” 

At this singular discourse the two, young women 
discovered equal embarrassment; but as they were 
neither of them deficient either in talents or address, 
they concealed their mutual discontent by the polite- 
ness of theirmanners. Mrs Montague was, however, 
happy to find that Emeline had not brought his little 
godson to see the old uncle, who was so delighted at 
his being called after him, that it was probable in the 
warmth of his feelings he might have bestowed a con- 
siderable portion of his fortune upon him. It was not 
long, however, before she ceased to have any fear of 
Emeline herself ; for shesoon became sensible of the list- 
lessness of her disposition, which she well knew would 
ill accord with the activity of herhusband'smind. She 
therefore loaded her with kindness ; and Emeline, afraid 
of being thought covetous, concealed the chagrin occa- 
sioned by her disappointed expectations, and the uncer- 
tainty of her child's future prospects, and yielded tothe r 
entreaties to prolong her stay withthem. At the end 
of a fortnight, however, she began to talk of return- 
ing; but it is difficult to say how long it might have 
been before she put her intentions into execution, had 
not Nanette, who had at first written to say that Henry 
was well, though thin in consequence of growing xo 
fast, at length, being alarmed at the responsibility of 
her situation, confessed in a second letter that the 
child had had a slight fever for several days. Not- 
withstanding her incontrollable indolence, Emeline 
had a good heart. This time her preparations were 
dispatched with speed, and she was at home in as 
short a time as it was possible for her to go there. 
She wished to proceed immediately to where Nanette 
and the child were, but she arrived too late that night 
to do so, and the following morning found her so ex- 
hausted with fatigue occasioned by exertion to which 
she had been solittle accustomed, that it seemed utterly 
impossible for her to proceed: and she had no other 
alternative than that of sending word to Nanette to 
bring the child to her. 

Whilst she is waiting, let us return to Monroe, 
whom we left at Martinique, anxiously counting the 
days and weeks that he was still to be separated froma 
all that was dear to himon earth. A gentleman, with 
whom he had been long in treaty for the sale of his 
estate, died suddenly, and left children under age, and 
a succession so embarrassed, that Monroe preferred 
putting the business into the hands of a notary; and 
no longer able to live away from objects so dear to hira, 
he embarked in the first vessel that sailed for his na- 
tive country. He had sustained considerable losses 
in his fortune, but he hoped his uncle would still be 
his friend ; and then he was going home—he was go- 
ing to see his Emeline, his dear Emeline—so worthy 
of all his tenderness, and their dear little Henry. 
These thoughts made his heart beat; and when he 
perceived the well-known coasts of his country rise to 
his view, regret for his losses, and uneasiness for the 
future, all disappeared. Hardly did he know himself 
to be on land, before he set out for his beloved home ; 
and travelling night and day, he could only anticipate 
the transports of his wife, whom he was going to sur- 
prise. He had already arrived at the last stage of his 
journey, when, on remounting his horse, he threw 
down a child, which curiosity and imprudence had 
drawn too near him. His humanity was awakened 
by its cries, and he returned to lift it up ; and satis- 
fied that it was not seriously hurt, he gave the little 
boy some money, and asked him where his mother 


as. 

“ T had a mother once,” replied the child, raising 
his large black eyes to the face of Monroe; “ but she 
is lost.” 

“ Why do you say so ?” said aneighbour, who had 
by this time taken the chiid on her lap; ** you know 
that your mother is travelling, and that she has left 
you under the care of a nurse.” 

Monroe, almost unknown to himself, breathed an 
imprecation against a mother that could be guilty of 
such negligence ; and after having reassured himself 
that the boy was not much injured, and having, with 
an inexpressible emotion, gazed once more on his fine 
black eyes and emaciated form, he remounted his hurse 
and rode off, his thoughts still frequently recurring, as 
he went along, to the poor suffering and neglected child. 
But what painful sensations will not vanish as we ap- 
proach our home, or at sight of the house which is 
inhabited by those we love? Monroe, unable to 
restrain his impatience, presented himself suddenly 
before his wife, who, turning pale and red alternately, 
at length sank in a fainting fit into his arms. But 
was it pleasure at seeing her husband that caused this 
emotion? No; other feelings overpowered all her 
happiness. What would she not have given to have 
Henry with her at that moment? As she recovered 
her consciousness, she began to speak of her joy, then 
of her misfortunes. She told him of his uncle’s mar- 
riage, which he was, undoubtedly, sorry for, but sad- 
ness could not at that moment approach his heart. 
“ But Henry!” said he at last, “where is Henry ?” 

Emeline was then obliged to confess that he was in 
the country, and had been a little sick, but she had 
sent for him. Before Monroe had time to express his 
disapprobation of her conduct, the messenger return- 
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ed, and brought word that the child was not in a state 
to be removed, on account of an injury it had re- 
ceived by being rode over bya gentleman that morning. 
On hearing this, Monroe absolutely screamed with 
ony. ‘ How !—this morning !—my son !—myself ! 
nfortunate Emeline, I might have trod the blood of 
my own child under my feet!” He could say no 
more. The fatigue of the journey, and the excess of 
his emotion, evercame him entirely, and threw him 
into a temporary fit of delirium; and Emeline, in de- 
spair, was afraid to go near him, from the fear of be- 
ing driven away again with violence. When he be- 
came more composed, a carriage was ordered, and 
they hastened to their child, Monroe speechless with 
grief, and his guilty wife unable to do any thing but 
roan. When they arrived at Henry’s bedside, they 
‘ound him labouring under a high fever. Bad nou- 
rishment and want of attention had long made him a 
prey to disease, which the accident of the morning had 
greatly increased. The child knew his mother, and 
said, ‘‘ Since you have been lost, mamma, I have been 
very sick: but Nanette said she would beat me if I 
told you.” 

Monroe heaped imprecations on Nanette’s head, and 
Emeline overwhelmed her with reproaches, to which 
she had the impertinence to reply, “ I have taken 
as much care of him as you have, and you are his 
mother.” In an agony of grief, Emeline passed her 
time, day and night, by the bedside of her child, try- 
ing, when too late, to prove her tenderness, and sup- 

lying to him, in his last moments, the cares which 
ae been withheld from him during his short life. 

After his death, an insurmountable barrier existed 
between the husband and wife. Monroe restrained 
his grief, and avoided reproaching her whose breast 
was already torn with anguish. As an indulgent hus- 
band, he might have pardoned the crimes for which 
she was so severely punished, but as the father of 
Henry, he never could forget them. A coldness and 
distance took place of that confidence by which they 
ought to have been united. Duty, but not tender- 
ness, was the bond of their union, and a dreadful re- 
membrance haunted the minds of both.* 


DECISION OF CHARACTER, 

One of the best essays ever written on this subject 
is that of Foster, a modern author of great taste and 
depth of sentiment, who upwards of twenty years ago 
published a volume of Essays, which have been de- 
servedly esteemed. His Essay on Decision of Cha- 
racter is one of these, and contains many passages 
worthy of being made better known. 

** There is no man (says he) so irresolute as not to 
act with determination in many single cases, where 
the motive is powerful and simple, and where there is 
no need of plan and perseverance; but this gives no 
claim to the term character, which expresses the habi- 
tual tenour of a man’s active being. The character 
may be displayed in the successive unconnected un- 
dertakings, which are each of limited extent, and end 
with the attainment of their objects. But it is seen 
to the greatest advantage in those grand schemes of 
action, which have no necessary point of conclusion, 
which continue on through successive years, and ex- 
tend even to that dark period when the agent himself 
is withdrawn from human sight. 

Revenge has produced wonderful examples of un- 
remitting constancy to a purpose. Zanga is a well- 
supported illustration. And you may have read a real 
instance of a Spaniard, who, being injured by another 
inhabita.t of the same town, resvived to destroy him : 
the other was apprised of this, and removed with the 
utmost secrecy, as he thought, to another town at a 
considerable distance, where, however, he had not been 
more than a day or two, before he found that his enemy 
was arrived there. He removed in the same manner 
to several parts of the kingdom, remote from each 
other ; but in every place quickly perceived that his 
deadly pursuer was near him. At last he went to 
South America, where he had enjoyed his security but 
a very short time, before his unrelenting enemy came 
up with him, and effected his purpose. 

You may recollect the mention, in one of our con- 
versations, of a young man, who wasted in two or 
three years a large patrimony in profligate revels with 
a number of worthless associates, who called them. 
selves his friends, and who, when his last means were 
exhausted, treated him of course with neglect, or 
contempt. Reduced to absolute want, he one day 
went out of the house with an intention to putan end 
tohislife; but wandering awhile almost unconsciously, 
he came to the brow of an eminence which overlooked 
what were lately his estates. Here he sat down, and 
remained fixed in thought a number of hours, at the 
end of which he sprang from the ground with a vehe- 
ment exulting emotion. He had formed his resolution, 
which was, that all these estates should be his again; 
he had formed his plan too, which he instantly began 
to execute. He walked hastily forward, determined 
to seize the very first opportunity, of however humble 
a kind, to gain any money, though it were ever so 
despicable a trifle, and resolved absolutely not to 
spend, if he could help it, a farthing of whatever he 
might obtain. The first thing that drew his attention 
was a heap of cvals shot out of carts on the pavement 


* From Tus Orvenine; Philadelphia, 1834. 


before a house. He offered himself to shovel or wheel 
them into the place where they were to be laid, and 
wasemployed. He received a few pence for the labour ; 
and then, in pursuance of the saving part of his plan, 
requested some small gratuity of meat and drink, 
which was given him. He then looked out for the 
next thing that might chance to offer, and went, with 
indefatigable industry, through a succession of servile 
employments, in different places, of longer and shorter 
duration, still scrupulously avoiding, as far as possible, 
the expense of a penny. He promptly seized every 
opportunity which could advance his design, without 
regarding the meanness of occupation or appearance. 
By this method he had gained, after a considerable 
time, money enough to purchase, in order to sell 
again, a few cattle, of which he had taken pains to 
understand the value. He speedily but cautiously 
turned his first gains into second advantages ; retain- 
ed without a single deviation his extreme parsimony ; 
and thus udvanced by degrees into larger transactions 
and incipient wealth. I did not hear, or have forgot- 
ten, the continued course of his life; but the final 
result was, that he more than recovered his lost pos- 
sessions, and died an inveterate miser, worth L.60,000. 
I have always recollected this as a signal instance, 


though in an unfortunate and ignoble direction, of 


decisive character, and of the extraordinary effect, 
which according to general laws belongs tothe strong- 
est form of such a character. 

But not less decision has been displayed by men 
of virtue. In this distinction no man ever exceeded, 
for instance, or ever will exceed, the late illustrious 
Howard. 

I now proceed to specify Courage as an essential 
part of the decisive character. An intelligent man, 
adventurous only in thought, may sketch the most 
excellent scheme, and after duly admiring it, and him. 
self as its author, may be reduced to say, What a 
noble spirit that would be which should dare to realise 
this! A noble spirit!—is it I? And his heart may 
answer in the negative, while he glances a mortitied 
thought of inquiry round to recollect persons who 
would venture what he dares not, and almost hopes 
not to find them. Or if by extreme effort he has 
brought himself to a resolution of braving the diffi- 
culty, he is compelled to execrate the timid lingerings 
that still keep him back from the trial. A man en- 
dowed with the complete character, says, with a sober 
consciousness as remote from the spirit of bravado as 
it is from timidity, Thus, and thus, is my conviction 
and my determination ; now for the phantoms of fear ; 
let me look them in the face; they will find I am not 
made of trembling materials: ‘I dare do all that may 
become a man.’ I shall firmly confront every thing 
that threatens me in the prosecution of: my purpose, 
and I am prepared to meet the consequences of it when 
it is accomplished. 

As the conduct of a decisive man is always indivi- 
dual, and often singular, he may expect some serious 
trials of courage. For one thing, he ‘may be encoun- 
tered by the strongest disapprobation of many of his 
connections, and the censure of the greater part of the 
society where he is known. In this case, it is not a 
man of common spirit that can show himself just as 
at other times, and meet their anger in the same un- 
disturbed manner as he would meet some ordinary 
inclemency of the weather; that can, without harsh. 
ness or violence, continue to effect every moment some 
part of his design, coolly replying to each ungracious 
look and indignant voice, 1 am sorry to oppose you; 
I am not unfriendly to you, while thus persisting in 
what excites your displeasure; it would please me to 
have your approbation and concurrence, and I think 
I should have them if you would seriously consider 
my reasons ; but meanwhile, I am superior to opinion ; 
I am not to be intimidated by reproaches, nor would 
your favour and applause be any reward for the sa- 
crifice of my object. As you can do without my ap- 
probation, I can certainly do without yours; it is 
enough that I can approve myself, it is enough that I 
can appeal to the last authority in the creation. 
Amuse yourselves, as you may, by continuing to cen- 
sure or to rail; J must continue to act. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule is perhaps a 
still greater trial of courage. It is felt by all to be an 
admirable thing, when it can in no degree be ascribed 
to the hardness of either stupidity or confirmed de- 
pravity, to sustain for a considerable time, or in nume- 
rous instances, the looks of scorn, or an unrestrained 
shower of taunts and jeers, with a perfect composure, 
which shall immediately after, or even at the time, 
proceed on the business that provokes all this ridicule. 
This invincibility of temper will often make even the 
scoffers themselves tired of the sport: they begin to 
feel that against such a man it is a poor sort of hos- 
tility to laugh. There is nothing that people are 
more mortified to spend in vain than their scorn. 
Till, however, a man becomes a veteran, he must rec- 
kon on sometimes meeting this trial; and I instantly 
know—if 1 hear him anxiously reply, to an important 
suggestion of any measure to be adopted, But will 
they not laugh atme? I know—that he is not the 
person whom this essay attempts to describe. A man 
of the right kind would say, They will smile, they 
will laugh, will they? Much good may it do them. 
I have something else to do than to trouble myself 
about their mirth. I do not care if the whole neigh- 
bourhood were to laugh in a chorus. I should in- 
deed be sorry to see or hear such a number of fools, 
but pleased enough to find that they did not consider 


me as one of their stamp. The good to result from 
my project will not be less, because vain and shallow 
minds that cannot understand it, are diverted at it 
and at me. . What should I think of my pursuits, if 
every trivial thoughtless being could comprehend or 
would applaud them, and of myself, if my courage 
needed levity and ignorance for their alli¢s, or could 
shrink at their sneers.”’*. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

LIGHTNING-RODS. 
THE most advantageous form that can be given to 
lightning-rods, appears evidently to be that of a very 
sharp cone; and the higher it is elevated in the air, 
other circumstances being the same, the more its efh- 
cacy will be increased, as is clearly proved by the ex- 
periments with electrical kites, made by M. Romas and 
M. Charles. 

It has not been accurately ascertained how far the 
sphere of action of a lightning-rod extends, but, in 
several instances, the more remote parts of large build- 
ings on which they have been erected, have been struck 
by lightning at the distance of three or four times 
the length of the conductor from the rod. It is cal- 
culated by M. Charles, that each lightning-rod will 
effectually protect a circular space whose radius is 
twice the height of the conductur ; and they are now 
attached to buildings according to this principle. 

A current of electric matter, whether luminous or 
not, is always accompanied by heat, the intensity of 
which depends on the velocity of the current. This 
heat is sufficient to make a wire red-hot, or to fuse or 
disperse it, if sufficiently slender ; butit scarcely raises 
the temperature of a bar of metal, on account of its 
large mass. It is by the heat of the electric current, 
as well as by that disengaged from the air, condensed 
by the passage of the lightning through it, when not 
conveyed by a good conductor, that buildings struck 
by it are frequently set on fire. 

No instance has yet occurred of an iron bar rather 
more than half an inch square, or of a cylinder of the 
same diameter, having been fused, or even heated red- 
hot, by lightning. A bar of this size would therefore 
be sufficient for a lightning-rod ; but as its stem ought 
to rise from fifteen to twenty feet above the building, 
it would not be strong enough to resist the action of 
the wind, unless the lower part were made much 
thicker. 

An iron bar about three quarters of an inch square, 
is sufficient for conductors. It might even be made 
still smaller, and consist merely of a wire, provided 
it were connected at the surface of the ground with a 
bar of metal, about half an inch square, immersed in 
water, or in a moist soil. The wire indeed would 
pretty certainly be dispersed by the lightning, but it 
would direct it to the ground, and protect the sur- 
rounding objects from the stroke. However, it is al- 
ways better to make the conductor so large as not to 
be destroyed by the stroke; and the only motive for 
substituting a wire for a stout bar is the saving of 
expense. 

‘The noise of the thunder generally occasions much 
alarm, although the danger is then past; it is over, 
indeed, on the appearance of the lightning, for any 
one struck by it neither sees the flash nor hears the 
report. The noise is never heard till after the flash, 
and its distance may be estimated at so many times 
1136 feet as there are seconds between the appearance 
of the lightning and the sound of the thunder, 

Lightning often strikes solitary trees; because, ris- 
ing to a great height, and burying their roots deep 
in the soil, they are true lightning-rods; and they are 
often fatal to the individuals who seek them for shelter, 
since they do not convey the lightning with sufficient 
rapidity to the ground, and are worse conductors than 
men and animals. When the lightning reaches the 
foot of the tree, it divides itself amongst the neigh- 
bouring conductors, or strikes some in preference to 
others, according to circumstances. Sometimes it has 
been kuown to kill every animal that had sought shel- 
ter under the tree; at others, only a single one out of 
many has perished by the stroke. 

A lightning-rod, on the contrary, well connected 
with the ground, is a certain security against the ef- 
fects of lightning, which will never leave it to strike 
a person at its foot; though it would not be prudent 
to station one’s self close to it, for fear of some acci- 
dental break in the conductor, or of its not being in 
perfect communication with the ground. 

When the lightning strikes a house, it usually falls 
on the chimneys, either from their being the most ele- 
vated parts, or because they are Jined with soot, which 
is a better conductor than dry wood, stone, or brick. 
The neighbourhvod of the fire-place is consequently 
the most insecure spot in a room during a thunder. 
storm. It is best to station one’s self in a corner op- 
posite the windows, at a distance from every article 
of iron or other metal of any considerable size. 

Persons are often struck by lightning without being 
killed ; and others have been wholly saved from in- 
jury by silk dresses, which serve to insulate the body, 
and prevent the access of the electric matter. 

The stem, or part of the rod above the building, 
should be a square bar of iron, tapering from its base 
to the summit, in the form of apyramid. Fora height 


of from 20 to 30 feet, which is the mean length of the | 


® Essays in a series of Letters, by John Foster; Oxford, 1811. 
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stems placed on large buildings, the base should be 
about 24 inches square. 

Iron being exposed to rust by the action of the air 
and moisture, the point of the stem is liable to be- 
come blunt; to prevent this, a portion is cut off from 
the upper end, about twenty inches in length, and re- 
placed by a conical stem of brass or copper, gilt at its 
extremity, or terminated by a small platina needle, 
two inches long.* The platina needle should be sol- 
dered with silver solder to the copper stem; and to 
prevent its separating from it, which might some- 
times happen notwithstanding the solder, itis secured 
by a small collar of copper. The copper stem is united 
to the iron one by means of a gudgeon, which screws 
into both. If the gilding of the point cannot easily 
be performed on the spot, nor the platina be readily ob- 
tained, we may dispense with both without any in- 
convenience, and employ only a plain, conical, copper 
stem. Copper does not rust in the air to any consi- 
derable depth ; and even if the point becomes some- 
what blunt, the rod will not thereby lose its efficacy. 

Below the stem, three inches from the roof, is a 
cap, soldered to the body of the stem, and intended 
to throw off the rain-water, which would flow down 
the stem, and tend to injure the building. 

Immediately above the cap, the stem is rounded for 
about two inches to receive a split collar, with a hinge 
and two ears, between which the extremity of the 
conductor of the lightning-rod is fixed by a bolt. In- 
stead of the collar, we may make use of a square 
stirrup, embracing the stem closely. ‘The stem of the 
lightning-rod is fixed on the roof of buildings, accord- 
ing to circumstances. If it is to be placed above a 
ratter, the ridge must be pierced with a hole through 
which the fuot of the stem passes, and is steadily fixed 

ainst the king-post by means of several clamps. 

his disposition is very firm, and should be preferred 
if circumstances admit of it. 

If the stem be fixed on the ridge, a square hole 
must be made through it of the same dimensions as 
the foot of the stem; and above and below we fix, by 
means of bolts, or two bolted stirrups, which embrace 
and draw the ridge together, two iron plates about 
three-quarters of an inch thick, each having a hole 
corresponding to that in the woodwork. The stem 
rests by a small collet on the upper plate, against 
which it is strongly pressed by a nut, made to screw 
on the end of the stem against the lower plate. 

Lastly, if the lightning-rod is to be fixed on a 
vaulted roof, it should be terminated by three or four 
feet, or spurs, which must be soldered into the stone, 
with lead, in the usual manner. 

The lower part of the conductor should be an iron 
bar or rod about three-quarters of an inch thick, 
reaching from the bottom of the stem to the ground. 
{t should be firmly united to the stem by means of a 
collar, screw, or bolt, and its several parts should be 
connected together in a similar manner. After pene- 
trating into the ground for about two feet, it should 
be bent at right angles to the wall of the building ; 
and after being carried in that direction for twelve or 
fifteen feet, it should be made tov communicate with a 
well, drain, aqueduct, or permanently moist earth. 
If the soil be dry, it should extend to the depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet; and to secure it from rust, it 
should be surrounded with charcoal, which is inde- 
structible, and which, while it preserves the iron, fa- 
cilitautes the passage of the electricity into the ground 
by its conducting property. 

Both the bottom and top of a lightning-rod are 
sometimes made to terminate in several branches, and 
its efficacy is thus increased. It is also recommended 
to connect with the lightning-rod any large masses of 
iron that may be in the building, as metal pipes and 
gutters, iron braces, &c. ; without this precaution, the 
ligntning might strike from the lightning-rod to the 
metal, especially if there happened to be any inter- 
ruptions in the former; and thus occasion serious in- 
jury to the building, and danger to its inhabitants. 

In the case of powder-magazines, the lightning- 
rod should not be attached to the building, but to 
ac eight or ten feet from it. If the building be 
arge, several should be used, arranged according to 
the rule, that a lightning-rod may be considered as 
protecting a circular space whose’ radius is twice the 
height of the rod. It the magazine be in a tower or 
other very lofty building, it may be sufficient to defend 
it by adouble copper conductor without any stem. As 
the influence of this conductor will not extend beyond 
the building, it cannot attract the lightning from a 
distance, and yet it will protect the magazine, should 
the lightning happen to fall upon it. 

In the case of a vessel, the stem may consist merely 
of the copper point already described. It should be 
screwed on an iron rod rising above the top-gallant 
mast, and connected, by means of a hook or ring at 
its other extremity, with a metallic rope extending to 
the water or copper sheathing of the vessel. Large 
ships should be provided with two conductors, one on 
the mainmast, and one on the mizenmast. 

The experience of tifty years demonstrates, that, 
when constructed with the requisite care, lightning- 
rods effectually secure the buildings on which they 
are placed from being injured by lightning. In the 
United States, where thunder-storms are more fre- 
quent and more formidable than they are in Europe, 
their use is become general ; a great number of build- 


ings have been struck, and scarcely two are quoted as 
not having been saved from danger. The apprehen- 
sion of the more frequent fall of lightning on build- 
ings provided with lightning-rods, is unfounded; for 
their influence extends to too small a distance to jus- 
tify the idea that they determine the lightning of an 
electric cloud to discharge itself on the spot where they 
are erected. On the contrary, it appears certain, 
from observation, that buildings furnished with light- 
ning-rods are not more frequently struck than for- 
merly. Besides, the property of a lightning-rod to 
attract the lightuing must also imply that of trans- 
mitting it freely to the ground, and thus no danger 
can arise as to the safety of the building. 

We have recommended the use of sharp points for 
lightning-rods, as having an advantage over bars 
rounded at the extremity, by continually pouring off 
into the air, whilst under the influence of a thunder- 
cloud, a current of electric matter in a state contrary 
to that of the cloud, which current must probably have 
some effect towards neutralising the state of the cloud. 
This advantage must by no means be neglected ; for 
it is sufficient to know the power of points, and the 
experiments of M. Charles and M. Romas, with a kite 
flown under a thunder-cloud, to be convinced, that, if 
sharp-pointed lightning-rods weré placed in consider- 
able numbers on lofty places, they would actually di- 
minish the electric matter of the clouds, and the fre- 
quency of the fall of lightning on the surface of the 
earth. However, if the point of a conductor should 
be blunted by lightning, or any other cause, we are 
not to suppose, because it has lost the property we 
have mentioned, that it has also become ineffectual to 
protect the building. Dr Rittenhouse relates, that, 
having often examined the extremities of the lightning- 
rods in Philadelphia, where they are very general, 
with an excellent telescope, he observed many whose 
points had been fused, but he never found that the 
houses on which they were erected had in consequence 
been struck by lightning.* 


POPULAR PHRASES ABOUT PLACES AND 
FAMILIES IN SCOTLAND. 
Tue Scottish people of the last age were full, as a 
primitive people are apt tu be, of wise saws and modern 
instances; their amusements were the singing of old 
songs, and the telling of traditionary stories ; and their 
whole common speech was garnished with proverbial 
phrases, allusive to persons, places, and things. Every 
man had his descriptive nickname ; every town and 
clan had its adjective of honour or obloquy ; and every 
burn, as Robert Gilfillan sweetly sings, 
** —_ trotted alang to some sang o’ it’s ain.” 

England seems to have had a system of this kind also, 
but at a remoter period—though, we believe, the peo- 
ple of Hampshire are still called ““ Hampshire Hogs,” 
those of Wiltshire “ Moon-rakers,”+ and those of 
Kent “the Kentish Men”—which, strange to say, is 
looked upon as contemptuons, while “the Men of 
Kent” is deemed honourable. In Scotland, however, 
the regard paid to these old sayings is only now be- 
ginning to disappear, under the influence of that 
change of manners which has so strangely and sv ra- 
pidly come over us. In a little time probably, such 
things will be totally unknown, except to very old 
people, or to the inhabitants of very sequestered dis- 
tricts. Without further introduction, we shall lay a 
few before our readers, accompanied by such notices 
as we have been able to gather for their illustration. 

The capital has been, since a very remote time, 
styled “the Gude Town o’ Edinburgh,” or, more 
briefly, “the Gude Town.” The Scottish sovereigns, 
in their charters, speak of it in these terms, and in all 
its own municipal documents up to a recent period, 
the “gude town” or the “ good town” is alone em- 
ployed to designate it. The word, it would appear, 
implies no superior moral virtue in the ancient city, 
but rather that kind of goodness which is most desired 
in mercantile men, and which the town, unfortunately, 
now chiefly wants. It was, in short, a phrase of ho- 
nour, in the same manner as “‘ good-man”’ then meant 
a land-proprietor or laird. Musselburgh was styled 
“the Honest Toun,” probably in the sense of the Latin 
honestus, or decent—as a well-dressed man is still 
called honest-like. Linlithgow was called “ the Faith. 
ful Town,” for what reason we have never heard ex- 
plained, but probably in consequence of sume service 
to one of the royal tenants of its palace. Then, again, 
we have “ Auld Ayr,” “ Bonny Dundee,” and “ the 
Brave Town o’ Aberdeen ;” phrases lost in the mists 
of antiquity. Some of the epithets, however, are by 
no means complimentary ; for instance, “ Drunken 
Dumblane,” and “ Brosie Forfar.” The latter burgh, 
being the county town, used to be garrisoned by an 
immense number of writers, most of whom, having 
little business, addicted themselves overmuch to social 
pleasures. Hence “the drunken writers o’ Forfar” 
came to be proverbial in that district of Scotland. 
On a scheme once being started for draining the lake 
which adjoins to the burgh, the Earl of Strathmore 
suggested that the cheapest mode would be, to throw 
in a few hogsheads of whisky, and set the writers to 
drink it up! Brosie means overfed and coarse-fea- 
tured, and therefore, perhaps, refers to the convivial 
habits of a former generation of the inhabitants. 


* Instead of a platina needle, one of standard silver may be 
@ubstituted, composed of niife parts of silver and one of eopper. 


*T lated from a memoir by M. Gay-Lussac, in the Annales 
de Chime. 

+ From pF gn of them having once endeavoured to rake the 
moon out of a pooi in which they saw it reflected. 


There is a class of phrases of obloquy which the in- 
habitants of one place used to apply to the denizens of 
another, and which usually referred to some circum. 
stance or event in the history of the town so afflicted. 
Thus, in reference to Selkirk, where shoemaking is 
the predominating trade, the phrase of.reproach was 
an apparently unmeaning couplet— 

Sutors ane, sutorsa’, , 
Sutors in the Back-raw. 
We have heard Sir Walter Scott say, that, if any man 
chose tw call this at the top of his voice in either the 
back street or the fore street of Selkirk, he would in 
ten minutes get as comfortable a lapidation as he could 
wish to be regaled withal. Some of the phrases are 
more unmeaning still, but, nevertheless, were suf- 
ficient to draw down the same manifestations of wrath 
upon the unhappy wight who might, in a fit of either 
good or ill-humour, make use of them in the scene te 
which they were applicable. For instance, the phrase 
for Pathhead in Fife was— 
Pickletillem in Pathhead, 
Where ilka bailie burns another. 


Even in the little village of Bowden, near Melrose, it 
was possible to be stoned to death by merely singing— 
Tillieloot, tillieloot, tillieloot o’ Bowden, 
The cat has kittled in Archy’s wig ; 
Tillieloot, tillieloot, tillieloot o’ Bowden, 
Three o’ them naked and three o’ them clad. 


Tillieloot, however, signifies chicken-hearted ; so that 
we should not wonder if the rhyme took its rise in the 
riding times, and reminds the inhabitants of some 
disgraceful incident in their history. A still more re. 
markable phrase obtains in reference to Aberlady, a 
village in East Lothian ; namely, “ Stick usa’ !” It 
was once considered certain, that, if any one went in- 
to Aberlady, crying “ Stick us a’'” he could not ex- 
pect to come forth alive. The allusion was felt so 
poignantly, that the whole inhabitants, old, young, 
and middle-aged, would rush into the street to aid in 
stoning the intruder, much after the manner so ad- 
mirably described by Ramsay— 
The bairns and gytlings a’ spang’d out, 
Ower middens and ower dykes, 
Wi’ mony an unco skirl and shout, 
Like bumbees frae their bykes ; 
Through thick and thin they scour’d about, 
Plashing through dubs and sykes ; 
And sic a raird ran through the rout, 
Gar’d a’ the hale town-tykes 
Yamph loud that day. 
And it is actually alleged that an English gentleman, 
who was visiting a sporting nobleman near Aberlady, 
and undertook for a wager to go through the village 
calling out this phrase, was so much injured by the 
treatment he received, that he never recovered from 
It. 

We now come to the phrases by which the inhabi- 
tants of particular districts and towns are or were 
generally known. To be considered as men par ex- 
cellence seems to have been an object of ambition with 
many people besides those of Kent. In Scotland, we 
have “ the Men of the Merse,”’* and “‘ the Men of the 
Mearns ;’’+ in which cases, perhaps, alliteration has 
been of some avail. We have heard a long poem in 
celebration of the Men of the Merse, and every verse 
of which ended with that honourable phrase. The 
other subjects of the epithet figure in a collec- 
tive phrase, involving the whole inhabitants of the 
east coast—“ the Bodies} o’ Angus, the Men o’ the 
Mearns, and the canny Folk§ o’ Aberdeen.” There 
is a north country proverb—* the Men o’ the Mearns 
can do but as they dow” or can—equivalent to the 
candid acknowledgment which once dropped from 
Provost Colquhoun of Dumbarton, “ Even J myself 
may be mistaken.” Mr Galt somewhere records the 
well-known modern phrase applicable to three cities 
of the west—“ Glasgow people, Greenock folk, and 
Paisiey bodies.” We have also “ the Folk o° Fife,” 
which has evidently been determined by alliteration 
alone. “ The Lads o° Dunse” is a well-known epithet 
for the male inhabitants of that self-respecting town, || 
and has even been married to music. In Dumfries- 
shire, “the Lads of Ae” have long been famous as 
incomparable wrestlers and cudgel-players. “ The 
Fremit Scot vo’ Galloway” is a still familiar phrase for 
the inhabitants of Kirkcudbright stewartry and the 
shire of Wigton, who, though acknowledged to be 
Scotch, seeing that we | lived in Scotland, were 
deemed a different race, having no relation to those 
who possessed the rest of the country. People of the 
last age, when taxed with any thing not properly at- 
tributable to them, would say, “ Me! I ken nae mair 
about it than the fremit Scot 0’ Galloway.” The dis- 
tinction of producing a superior order of men has long 
been contested by two districts of Ayrshire. Une 
version of a popular rhyme says— 

Kyle for a man, 
Carrick for a cow, 
Cunningham for corn and bear 
And Galloway for woo**— 


® Thesouth-east portion of Berwickshire, divided from Eng- 
land by the Tweed. ° 


+ Kincardineshire. 

+ Little trifling-looking people are in Scotland callea bodies. 

§ Quiet, inoffensive, but at the same time shrewd people. 

§ All the world knows that ‘‘ Dunse dings a’”—that is, sur- 
passes every thing. 

4 A small valley between Moffat and Dumfries, 

** Wool. 
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while another reading gives ‘ Carrick for a man,” and 
“ Kyle for a cow.” Burns was a native of Kyle, and 
a better specimen of a man, in many respects, could 
not easily be shown ; nevertheless, we believe, Kyle 
has been, in modern times, chiefly remarkable for 
its cattle and the produce of the dairy. We have 
only further to advert to “the Carles of the Carse,” 
an ancient term of reproach for the farmers of the 
district of Gowrie in Perthshire. William Lith- 
gow, the traveller, referring to a journey through 
Scotland in the year 1628, calls the Carse of Gowrie 
an earthly paradise, but adds the following ungra- 
cious information—“ the inhabitants being only de- 
fective in affableness, whence sprung this proverb, 
the Carles (i.e. churles) of the Carse.” (p. 394.) Pen- 
nant records an ill-natured proverb applicable to the 
same people—that “ they want water in the summer, 
fire in the winter, and the grace of God all the year 
round.” It is said that a gentleman of the Carse 
used to complain very much of the awkwardness and 
stupidity of all the men whom he employed, declaring 
that, if he were only furnished with good clay, he 
believed he could make better men himself. This ri- 
diculous tirade got wind among the peasantry, and 
excited no small indignation. One of that class soon 
after found an opportunity of revenging himself and 
his neighbours upon the author, by a cut with his own 
weapon. It so happened that the laird was so unfor- 
tunate, one day, as to fall into a quagmire, the ma- 
terial of which was of such a nature as to hold him 
fast, and put extrication entirely out of his own power. 
In his dilemma, observing a ploughman approach- 
ing, he called out to him, and desired his assistance, 
in order that he might get himself relieved from his 
unpleasant confinement. The rustic, recognising him 
immediately, paid no attention to his entreaties, but 
sed carelessly by ; only giving him one knowing 
look, and saying, “I see ye’re making your men, 
laird ; I'll no disturb ye !” 

The principal families used to be characterised in 
much the same way as places. The Handsome Hays, 
the Haughty Hamiltons, the Gentle Johnstons, the 
Trusty Boyds, the Bauld Frasers, the Proud Macneills, 
the Brave Macdonalds, the Greedy Campbells, are all 
well-known phrases. The Campbells obtained this 
epithet in consequence of the rapacity they were thought 
to have displayed in regard tothe lands of the neighbour- 
ing clans, and were furthermore described as “ fairand 
fause.”” There was an ancient gentleman, Maxton 
of Cultoquey, in Perthshire, who lived in the midst 
of Campbells, and whose family, as might be expected, 
bad experienced some difficulty in preserving its pos- 
sessions entire. He had some other neighbours of the 
names Drummond, Graham, and Murray, whose qua- 
lities, if less dangerous, were not more agreeable. 
The whole he anathematised in an addition to the 
Litany, which he used to repeat every morning, on 
performing his toilette at a well near his house— 

From the greed of the Campbells, 
From the ire of the Drummonds, 
From the pride of the Grahams, 
From the wind of the Murrays, 
Good Lord, deliver us ! 


None of the individuals concerned took the satire in 
ill part except the Murrays, whose characteristic is 
the most opprobrious—wind, in Scottish phraseology, 
signifying a propensity to vain and foolish bravado. 
It is said that the Duke of Atholl, hearing of Cul- 
toquey’s Litany, invited the old humourist to dinner, 
and desired to hear from his own mouth the lines 
which had made so much noise over the country. Cul- 
toquey repeated them, without the least boggling ; 
when his grace said, half in good, half in bad humour, 
“* Take care, Cultie, for the future to omit my name 
in your morning devotions, else I shall certainly crop 
= ears for your boldness.” ‘That’s wind, my 
ord duke !”” quoth Cultoquey, with the greatest cool- 
ness, at the same time taking off his glass. On an- 
other occasion, a gentleman of his grace’s name hav- 
ing called upon Mr Maxton, and used some angry 
expostulations on the manner in which his clan was 
characterised, Cultoquey made no answer, other than 
bidding his servant open the door, and let out the wind 
of the Murrays ! 

The Gordons used to be termed “gay.” An old 
ballad says— 


His name is Glenlogie, when he is from home, 

He is of the gay Gordons, his name it is John. 

** Glenlogie, Glenlogie, an you will prove kind, 
My love is laid on you—I’m telling my mind.” 

He turned about lightly, as the Gordons does a’, 
“I thank you, Lady Jean, my love’s promised awa.” 


A ballad quoted in the history of the house of Douglas, 
respecting a great slaughter of the Gordons in a mo- 
rass near Elgin, has this satirical verse— 


Where left thou thy men, thou Gordon so gay ? 
In the bog of Dunkinty, mowing the hay. 


The Dalrymples were called “the Dirty Dalrymples,” 
from their coarse wit. The Grahams had the fine 
epithet of “ Gallant”— 


Oh the Grahames, the gallant Grahames ! 
Wad the gallant Grahames but stand by me, 
The dogs might douk in English blude, 
Ere a footbreadth I wad flinch or flie. 
Finlay’s Old Ballads. 


And there is a piece of music, if we are not mistaken, 
entitled “‘the Gallant Grahames.” The Lindsays, 


again, were styled “Light.” Witness the ballad of 
the Battle of Otterbourne— 
He chose the Gordons and the Grahames, 
With them the Lindsays light and gay. 

“ The Fause Monteiths” was an epithet probably ow- 
ing its origin solely to the betrayal of Wallace by one 
of that name. The common people in Scotland still 
preserve a curious custom regarding individuals of 
this family, by way of marking, in a gentle fashion, 
the degradation they have incurred by so flagrant a 
piece of treachery on the part of one of their number. 
When bread—barley-bread of course—is brought out 
for the entertainment of strangers, the goud-wife al- 
ways takes care, if there be a Monteith in the com- 
pany, to present it to him with the lower side upper- 
most. This is called “turning the bannock to a 
Monteith.” “ The Haughty Humes, the Saucy Scotts, 
the Cappit [i. e. irritable] Scotts, and the Bauld 
Rutherfords,” is a string of epithets for the chief fa- 
milies of the south-eastern province of Scotland. 

Perhaps it may be allowable, since we are upon this 
subject, to notice the kindred subject of slogans or war- 
cries, of which every clan and great family, and also 
various towns, had formerly one each. Slogan is pro- 
perly slughorne, from the Irish s/vagh, an army, and 
corn, ahorn. Several of these animating calls con- 
sisted simply of a repetition of the name of the chief, 
as “a Home, a Home!” “a Douglas, a Douglas !” 
“ Gordon, Gordon, bydand!” The Setons had “ Set 
On,” a pun upon the name. Others were formed of 
an expressive sentence. The Hepburns had “ Bide 
me fair!" the Stewarts of Lennox, “‘ Avant, Dernle!”’ 
the Grants, “‘ Stand fast, Craigellachie!” [a wooded 
hillock near Aviemore, in Strathspey, the country of 
the Grants]; the town of Jedburgh, “ Jethart’s here!” 
the Clanranald branch of the Macdonalds, “ A dh’ ain 
deoin co *heireadh e!” or as Sir Walter Scott spells 
it in Waverley, ‘“‘ Ganyen Coheriga,” which means, 
** In spite of whoever may say to the contrary.” Other 
slogans consisted of the name of the place where the 
clans, or the adherents of the chief, were rendezvoused 
on occasions of danger. Thus, Scott of Buccleuch had 
‘ Bellenden !”—a place near the head of Borthwick 
water, in the midst of the extensive possessions of that 
powerful family. The Cranstouns had ‘‘ Henwoodie,” 
a place on Oxnam water ; Mercer of Aldie, “ the Grit 
Pule ;” the Forbeses, ** Lonachin,” a hilly ridge in 
Strathdon; the Farquharsons, “ Cairn-na-cuen,” i.e. 
the Hill of Remembrance, a mountain in Braemar ; 
the Macphersons, ‘‘ Craig-dhu,” a high, black, con- 
spicuous rock in Badenoch; the chief of Glengary, 
“ Craggan-an-fhithich,”” the rock of the raven; the 
Mackenzies, “ Tullich-ard,” a hill in Kintail, which 
yet forms the crest of Seaforth branch of the family ; 
Macfarlane, ‘‘ Loch Sloy,” a small lake between Loch 
Lomond and Loch Long; Buchanan, “Clare Innis,” 
an island in Loch Lomond ; Macgregor, “ O’ ard 
choille,” the wooded height; the rendezvous, it will 
be observed, being generally a conspicuous place in 
the territories of the family. The slogan of Dumfries 
is “ Loreburn,” a vacant space near the town, where 
the inhabitants were marshalled on occasions of dan- 
ger—for the last time, we believe, in 1715, when an 
attack was anticipated from the rebel Lord Kenmure. 
The word is still inscribed on the provost’s baton of 
office. The town of Hawick had for its war-cry the 
words “ Terri buss and terri odin,” which we have 
never heard explained, though they are still inscribed 
on the banner which the inhabitants carry at their 
annual festival of the riding of the marches. 


ANXIETIES OF DELAYED EXPECTATION. 
(This humorous article is from a work of considerable but for- 
gotten merit, entitled ‘the Lounger’s Commonplace Book,” 
which was published in a series of thin octavoes, about the end of 
the last century. It is necessary to explain, that, in the English 
universities, there are foundations called fellowships, which sup- 
port a number of clerical persons, the eldest of whom has a right 
to succeed to any living in the gift of his college which may 
fall vacant. It is also necessary to mention, that a fellow forfeits 
his present living and future prospects, if he marries before he be- 
comes beneficed. 
HE who has been half his life an attendant at levees, 
on the faith of an election promise, a watering-place 
squeeze-o’-th’ hand, or a race-ground oath ; or he who, 
vegetatirg on a fellowship, with vows long plighted 
to some much-loved fair, is waiting, watching, or 
wishing for the death of a hale rector, at fifty-four ; 
persons of such a description may perbaps be inte- 
rested or amused by the following little narrative, 
founded on fact, and in the memory of some of my 
readers. 

The incumbent of a valuable living in a western 
county (of England) had for some years awakened 
the hopes and excited the fears of the members of a 
certain college, in whom the next presentation was 
vested ; the old gentleman having already outlived two 
of his proposed successors. 

The tranquil pleasures of the common room had very 
lately been animated or interrupted by a well-authen- 
ticated account of the worthy clergyman’s being seized 
with a violent and dangerous disease, sufficient, with- 
out medical aid, to hurry him to his grave. The 
senior fellow, who on the strength of this contingenc 
had only the day before declined an advantageous of- 
fer, was congratulated on the fairness of his prospects, 
and the after-dinner conversation passed off without 
that uninteresting nonchalance for which it had been 
lately remarkable. 


The pears, the port wine, and the chestnuts, being 
quickly dispatched, Avidio hurried to his room; he 
ascended the stairs, tripped along the gallery, and stir- 
red his almost extinguished tire with unusual alacrity ; 
then drawing from his portfolio a letter to his mis- 
tress, which, for want of knowing exactly what to say, 
had lain for several weeks unfinished, he filled the 
unoccupied space with renewed protestations of un- 
diminished love ; spoke with raptures (raptures rather 
assumed than actually felt, after a sixteen years’ court- 
ship) of the near approach of that time when a com- 
petent independence would put it in his power to taste 
that first of earthly blessings, nuptial love, without 
the alloy of uncertain support. He concluded a letter, 
more agreeable to the lady than any she had ever re- 
ceived from him, with delineating his future plans, 
and suggesting a few alterations in the parsonage 
house, which, though not a modern building, was sub- 
stantial, and in excellent repair; thanks to the con- 
scientious and scrupulous care of his predecessor, in a 
particular to which he observed so many of the clergy 
are culpably inattentive. 

The letter was sent to the post, and after a third 
rubber at the warden’s, who observed that he never 
saw Mr ***** so facetious, a poached egg, and a rum- 
mer of hot punch, the happy man retired to bed, in 
the calm tranquillity of long-delayed hope treading on 
the threshold of immediate gratification. 

Avidio waited several posts, without receiving 
further intelligence, and passed an interval, which, 
the moment doubt interposed, was unpleasant and 
irritating. He filled up the interval as well as he was 
able, in settling his accounts as bursar, getting in the 
few bills he owed, and revising his books, which, as 
the distance was considerable, he resulved to weed 
before he left the university. Considering himself 
now as a married man, he thought it a piece of neces- 
sary attention to his wife, to supply the place of the 
volumes he disposed of, by some of the miscellaneous 
productions of modern literature, more immediately 
calculated for female perusal. 

At the end of three weeks, a space of time as long 
as any man of common feelings could be expected to 
abstain from inquiry; after being repeatedly assured 
by his college associates that the incumbent must be 
dead, but that theletter announcing it had miscarried, 
and being positively certain of it himself, he took pen 
in hand; but not knowing any person in the neigh- 
bourhood of the living he hoped so soon to take pos- 
session of, he was for some time at a loss to whom 
he should venture to write on so important a sub- 


In the restlessness of anxious expectation, and irri- 
tated by the stimuli of love and money, in a desperate 
and indecorous moment he addressed a letter officially 
to the clerk of the parish, not knowing his name. 
This epistle commenced with taking it for granted 
that his principal was dead, but informing him that 
the college had received no intelligence of it, a circum- 
stance which they imputed to the miscarriage of a let- 
ter; but they begged to know, and if possible by re- 
turn of post, the day and hour on which he departed ; 
if contrary to all expectation and probability he should 
be still alive, the clerk was in that case desired to 
send, without delay, a particular and minute account 
of the state of his health, the nature of his late com- 
plaint, its apparent effects on his constitution, with 
any other circumstances he might judge at all con- 
nected with the life of the incumbent. 

On receiving the letter, the ecclesiastic subaltern 
immediately carried it to the rector’s, who, to the in- 
finite satisfaction of his parishioners, had recovered 
from a most dangerous disease, and was at the mo- 
ment entertaining a circle of friends at his hospitable 
board, who celebrated his recovery in bumpers. 

After carrying his eyes over it in a cursory way, 
he smiled, read it to the company, and with their 
permission replied to it himself in the following 
manner :— 

“* Stalbridge, Nov. 1, 1736. 

‘ Srn—My clerk being a very mean scribe, at his 
request I now answer the several queries in your let- 
ter, directed to him. 

** My disorder was an acute fever, under which I 
laboured for a month, attended with a delirium du- 
ring ten days of the time, and originally contracted, 
as I have good reason for thinking, by my walk. 
ing four miles in the middle of a very hot day in 


y- 

“ From this complaint I am perfectly recovered, by 
the blessing of God, and the prescriptions of my son, 
a doctor of physic; and I have officiated both in the 
church, and at funerals in the churchyard, which is 
about three hundred yards from my house; the re- 
port of my relapse was probably occasioned by my 
having a slight complaint in my bowels, about three 
weeks ago, but which did not confine me. 

‘ As to the present state of my health : my appetite, 
digestion, and sleep, are good, and in some respects 
better than before my illness, particularly the steadi- 
ness of my hands. I never use spectacles, and I 
thank God I can read the smallest print by candle- 
light ; nor have I ever had reason to think that the 
seeds of the gout, the stone, the rheumatism, or any 
chronic disease, are in my constitution. 

“ Although I entered on my eighty-first year, the 
second of last March, the greatest inconvenience I 
feel from old age is a little defect in my hearing and 
memory. These are mercies, which, as they render 
the remaining dregs of life tolerably comfortable, I 
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desire with all humility and gratitude to acknowledge, 
and I heartily pray that they may descend, with all 
other blessings, to my successor, whenever it shall 
eeeare God to call me.—I am, Sir, your unknown 

umble servant, Ropert Wricurt. 

“P. S. My clerk's name is Robert Dowding; your 
letter cost him fourpence, to the fout-post who brings 
it from Sherborne.” 


Such an epistle, from so good and exemplary a cha- 
racter, and under such circumstances, could not fail 
producing unpleasant sensations in the breast of the 
receiver, who was not without many good qualities, 
and, except in the present instance, did not appear to 
be deficient in feeling and propriety of conduct. 

The purpose of this article will be fully and effec. 
tually answered, if fellows of colleges, and expectants 
of fat livings, valuable sinecures, and rich reversions, 
may happily be taught to check the indecorous ardour 
of eager hope, lest they meet with the rebuff given 
by an old Nottinghamshire vicar, whose health was 
more robust, and manners less courteous, than those 
of the Dorsetshire clergyman. 

This testy old gentleman, after recovering from a 
short illness, was exasperated by insidious oft-re- 
peated and selfish inquiries after his health ; and in 
the heat of irritation ordered a placard, with the fol- 
lowing words, to be affixed to the chapel-dvor of the 
college to which the vicarage belonged :— 


“ To the Fellows of ****** College. 


“ GENTLEMEN—In answer to the very civil and 
very intelligible inquiries which you have of late so 
assiduously made into the state of my health, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that I never was better in 
my life; and as I have made up my mind on the folly 
of dying to please other people, I am resulved to live 
as long as I am able, for my own sake. 

“ To prevent your being at any unnecessary trou- 
ble and expense in future, on this subject, I have di- 
rected my apothecary to give you a line, in case there 
should be any probability of a vacancy. And am, 
your humble servant, on 


PICKINGS FROM PORINGS. 

Alexander VII. having asked the famous Leo Al- 
latius why he did not enter into orders, he answered, 
it was in order that he might marry when he chose. 
The Pope next demanded, why he did not marry, 
then ? to which Allatius replied, that it was in order 
to have it in his power to enter into orders if he should 
think proper. 

Mr Boyle asked the celebrated Harvey, a little be- 
fore his death, what it was that suggested to him the 
idea of the circulation of the blood, to which he re. 
plied, that it was the disposition of the vaives which 
gg the veins to carry the blood back to the 

eart, but prevented it from being conveyed to the 
extremities of the body, except by the arteries. 

A lady having begged Prince Maurice to tell her 
who was the first captain of the age, he excused him- 
self from expressing his opinion on a matter so deli- 
cate; modesty not permitting him to name himself, 
and his sense of merit preventing him from yielding 
to another a glory which belonged to himself. At 
last, being pressed, he replied, “* Madam, the Marquis 
de Spinvla is the second.” 

In the end of the seventeenth century, a French- 
man, being at Venice, was astonished to see the se- 
nate, in place of spending the Sabbath in divine wor- 
ship, assemble in the morning for the dispatch of 
public business. He wished to testify his surprise to 
a Venetian nobleman with whom he was acquainted, 
but was coolly cut short with this answer, ** We are 
first Venetians, and then Christians.” ‘If I had fol- 
lowed the impulse of my indignation,” says the French- 
man, in relating the anecdote, “ I would have loaded 
him with reproaches; but I was speaking to a noble, 
and I was at Venice—there was nu more necessary to 
render me prudent.” 

The Emperor Niger made a reply, worthy of his 
eminent station, to a persou who requested permission 
to recite his panegyric :—“ Speak,” suid he, “ an eulo- 
gium on Marius, Hannibal, or some other of those 
ancient captains, in order that we may imitate what 
they pertormed : for it is a mockery, to sound the 
praises of a living man, and above all of an emperor 
—it is not to extol him on account of what he has 
done, but to flatter him in order to receive a recom- 
pense. For my part, I wish to be loved during my 
life, and to be praised after my death.” 

In the reign of the Chinese emperor Hien Vam, 
who had not much authority over his vassals, the 
king of Guei, having made an alliance with the king 
of Ci, caused inquiry to be made, if he had not a pre- 
cious stone in his kingdom. The latter having re- 
plied in the negative, the former expressed his asto- 
nishment that the king of Ci, who ruled a state much 
more powerful than his own, had not a precious stone, 
seeing that he himself had a carbuncle which reflected 
a splendour as far as the distance occupied by a dozen 
chariots with four horses a-piece. The king of Ci 
answered, that he had in his kingdom rubies of greater 
value than this—he had four ministers who governed 
the provinces confided to their care with so much pru- 
dence and equity, that their glory and reputation ex- 

tended a great way farther than a thousand Chinese 
Stadia, 


GINEVRA. 
{From Rodgers’s ** Italy.”) 
If ever you should come to Modena 
(Where, among other relics, you may see 
Tassoni’s bucket—but it is not the true one), 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio Gate, 
TD welt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you; but, before you go, 
Enter the house, forget it not, I pray you, 
And look a while upon a picture there. 
*Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The Jast of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri—but by whom I care not. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 
She sits, inclining forward, as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said, ‘* Beware !” her vest of gold 
Broider’d with flowers, and clasp’d from bh to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 
But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch; so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody! 
Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Seripture stories from the life of Christ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor— 
‘That by the way, it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the picture; and you will not 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 
She was an only child—her name Ginevra— 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety; 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
He: hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy; but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting ; 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 
**’Tis but to make a trial of our love !” 
And fill'd his glass to all; but his hand shook ; 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
*T was but that mstant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing, and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guess’d, 
But that she was not! 
Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived—and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
and tenantiess—then went to strangers. 
Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
*Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed, and twas said, 
By one as young, as thoughtless, as Ginevra, 
«* Why not remove it from its lurking place ?* 
*T was done as soon as said; but on the way, 
It burst, it fell—and lo a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A — clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished—save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both ‘‘ Ginevra.” 
There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her Soon for ever ! 


THE “ NOT” FAMILY.* 

A LETTER TO MISS MARY CUNNINGHAM. 
“ My Dear Mary—lI remember to have heard how 
amused, and, I am happy to add, how improved you 
were, by a ‘ Chapter on Misses,’ published in one of 
the early volumes of my little Annual. It was written 
by a very excellent lady,+ who, I am grieved to say, 
is dead ; one to whom IL, as well as thousands of others, 
owe a deep debt of gratitude, for her books afforded 
me a great deal of instruction when I was a little 
girl—quice as little, and, I do believe, more wi/d than 
you. I am now about to introduce you to a family, 
not as interesting, perhaps, but quite as varied, as 
* the Misses.’ 

“ The eldest of them is known but too intimately to 
many young folk of my acquaintance. Were I to 
draw a picture of this disagreeable person, I would 
pencil a dark, sulky-visaged boy, with overhanging 
brows, firmly-compressed lips, and forbidding aspect, ill 
dressed, andilllooking. Hisnameis Witt Nor. Mas- 
ter Will is, believe me, a very dangerous companion ; 
he is so fond of his own way, that he scorns advice, 
and pays no attention whatever to the counsel of those 
who are better informed. I shall never forget the 
distress he inflicted upon his mamma one day, when 
a most kind and benevolent man, Mr Lovechild, at- 
tempted to teach him that pretty hymn of Dr Watts’, 
commencing— 

* Let dogs delight to bark and bite.’ 
Instead of being grateful to the excellent gentleman, 
he pouted and flouted, knit his great eyebrows, 
clenched his teeth, and—would you, Mary, believe it 
possible ?—refused to utter a single word. I am a 
great enemy to flogging; but if boys affect to possess 
no more intellect than brutes, they must expect to be 


® From the Juvenile Forget-me-not for 1832; being the com 
sition of the accomplished Sitor Mrs S.C. Hall. - 
+ Mrs Barbauld. 


treated as brutes; and I should scarcely grudge Witt 
Not asound whipping. This obstinacy renders him, 
as you may suppose, ignorant and contemptible, while 
his manners are rude and abrupt in the extreme. 
He is sadly despised by ible people, and shunned 
by all who value the kindly feelings of social life. I 
trust that you, my dear, have never formed, and 
never can form, acquaintance with so unamiable a 
character. 

‘* Nor should I wish you to know his sister either, 
though she is of a very different temper and disposi. 
tion from her obstinate brother. A trembling, pale, 
delicate creature, full of fears and absurdities, anxious 
to do well, and yet getting into all sorts of awkward 
predicaments, from her excessive timidity. If she is 
directed to place a China vase on a shelf, she is sure 
to let it fall; if her parents wish her to try a new 
piece of music, or to copy a drawing, she alwa 
makes some provoking observation as to her inability, 
that must annoy those who are much better able to 
judge of her capacity than she can possibly be. In- 
deed, although there can be no doubt that her brother 
Wit Nor is the worst of the family, I have been 
often as much vexed with the nervous indecision of 
Miss Can Nor, as with Master Will's obstinacy. 

“You have often heard, my dear Mary, that to be 
useful is better than to be clever, though to be both 
is best. Now, Can Nort, unless good education per- 
fectly changes her habits, will never be either useful 
or clever. The other night, her cousin’s cap caught 
fire, and, instead of throwing on her head the vase of 
water that stood upon the work-box, or, better still, 
snatching off the table-cover and smothering the 
flames with it, she stood still and screamed! Her 
poor cousin, consequently, was dreadfully burnt. 
And then Can Nor said, ‘she was very sorry ;’ but 
sorrow is perfectly useless, unless when it tends to 
improvement. And I regret to say, that, as yet, she 
has not taken the necessary means to strengthen her 
character. 

* Another tormenting brat is Master Dip Not. I 
would fain hope that he is afflicted with a defective 
memory :—I say hope, because then allowances might 
be made for his inattention; but I am convinced in 
my own mind that his furgetfulnesses (as he calls 
them) are premeditated. Be this as it may, he isa 
very imp, with undefined features, and inexpressive 
eyes ; sluggish and awkward in his gait, and negli- 
gent in his dress ; not of so overbearing a disposition 
as his elder brother, yet equally difficult to manage. 
I once knew a poor family starved to death by his 
carelessness. His mother had absolutely committed 
the charge of both food and money for their relief to 
this ungracious boy; yet his habitual negligence pre- 
vented his attending to her directions. It was hoped 
that this misfortune would have cured him of his bad 
habits, but I fear they have become too strongly rovt- 
ed; Dip Norv continues careless and negligent as ever. 

* Displeased, my dear Mary, as I have reason to be, 
with these three persons, I feel very differently to- 
wards their cousin, whom I recommended to your at- 
tention as a careful, amiable young lady, one who 
never offends by her flippancy, orinjures by ill-natured 
observation. Her picture has been often painted, her 
finger resting on her sweet and silent lips, and her 
mild, dove-like eyes beaming with simplicity and 
truth. She walks with a sedate step, and is univer- 
sally admitted into the best society, because every one 
is convinced that she is a lover of peace, and a hater of 
scandal. Some giddy persons accuse her of being 
over-particular, and too silent in company; but opi- 
nions of the thoughtless are of no value, and I shalt 
certainly take the earliest opportunity of introducing 
you to my especial favourite, Miss Sarp Not, who, 
with her sister May Nor, are greatly esteemed by all 
amiable people. 

“ May Nor is a profound reasoner, and worthy of 
trust in all things. She never suffers impulse to act 
in opposition to reason, and even her parents fre- 
quently apply for and value her opinion. Her prin- 
ciples are fixed, and her deeds worthy of imitation. 
could say a great deal more in her praise; but as I 
desire that you closely cultivate her friendship, you 
will soon discover whet a valuable acquisition you 
have made. At first, yon may think her somewhat 
austere, and fancy that her dignified countenance bears 
the expression of severity ; but the more you know, 
the more you will love her, and her counsel will pre- 
vent your getting into many of the scrapes to which 
young ladies under, ay, and over, the age of twelve, 
are liable. 

“ Farewell for the present, then, my dear young 
friend. You have hitherto been, and I trust will con- 
tinue to be, a happy little girl. How can you be 
otherwise, with such kind, good parents, who do all 
that is best and wisest for you? My space and your 
patience are nearly exhausted, yet I must, in conclusion, 
assure you of the affection and friendship of A. M. H.” 
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